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‘The verdict of tae people—tie uncuanye- 
able ooinion of tie iajority, wao have 
found that thelr bealta Is tiproved and 
yiainatainadl by taking Bovchaim’s Pills—is 
in dayour Of that medicine as tae Coinmon 
Sense Reomody for dysovosia, »illonsness 
constioation and deran romonts of tl e 
digostive system in general There is no 


disputing the great value of Boochanr’s Pills 
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A superkeen 

blade and the 

means of automati- 

cally stropping it—a well- 

finished razor frame which 

has no loose parts and can be 

cleaned by just a rinse and a wipe—these 

features, combined with adjustability of the blade, produce 
the nearest possible approach to perfection in the latest 


“VALET” 


Safety Razor 





THE STANDARD SET con- 
sists of heavily silver-plated self. 
stropping * ‘Valet ” Safety Razor, 
twelve genuine “ Valet’) blades, 
and “ Valet” strop ; the whole 


in handsome case 
complete . . « 2 1 |~ 
Of all high-class dealers 


throughout the world. 


The AutoStrop Safety Razor 


Co., Ltd., 
61, New Oxford St., London, W.C.a. 
And also at New Y. ook, Paris, Milan, 
Sydney, Dublin, To ronto, &c. 


The word “ Valet” on Razors, Strops, and Blades indicates the genuine Poe ¥ the 
AutoStrop Safety Razor Co., Ltd., 61, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. | 
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SELL YOUR 


WASTE PAPE 


TO 


PHILLIPS, MILLS é& CO., 


Ltd., 
Battersea, S.W.11. 


















Price List free on application. Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 lines) 


COMPLEXION SECRET 


Red Bloated Noses and Blotches on the skin can be 
cured and a lovely complexion, delicate as a rose petal, 
secured by a simple, harmless method of home 
treatment recently discovered by a British scientist. A huge 
success, Particulars will be sent free of charge to any 
reader of The Quiver sending stamped envelope to 


J. 8. DEAN, Ltd., 12 All Saints Road, St. Annes-on-Sca. 
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Baby’s Growth 5 
HE best indication of {is 
proper development is ey 
a right increase in ‘jf; 
weight coupled with increase * 
in muscular strength. eh 
At five months Baby should <<: 
be able to hold his head erect. Ay 
Atseven months he will be able wt 


to sit up a while. When ten tw 
months he crawls, pulls himself «wf 





up or stands by a chair. “eo 

Do not encourage a child to walk ea 

before he does so of his own accord. l ‘4 

“ §: 
* eo 
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i its 
Foods * 
«. “6 
af Nos. 1, 2, 3 and Rusks provide the ha 
4 right nourishment for Baby, step by 1 
t% step, and promote sturdy growth 4 
iA and sound development. oat 
* 
f ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd, ‘S: 
“4 37, Lombard Street, London, E.C. ® 
; : 
.? 
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WAKES HAIR THICK & WAVY 


Quin-Quenna used as a shampoo makes 


ir hair grow gloriously thick, silky, w avy 
._ Ustrous. Thoroughly cleanses and frees it 
Tom scurf, positively stops falling out, restores 


0 dull lank hair all the radiance of youthful 
om Quin-Quenna, better than a 
prea a 2 packets, W*, 6 packets, 2/9, 
‘Verywhere, or post free from 

LEIGHTON LABORATORIES 
Dept. 13), 35 Gray’s Inn Rd., London, W.0.1. 
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WHAT DOES 00 
YOUR BRAIN f 750 
EARN ~7 s 
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AVE YOU EVER PROPERLY 

REALISED THE FACT THAT 

IN YOUR BRAIN YOU POSSESS THE 

FINEST MONEY-MAKING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiency of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourself in the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Over 250,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are over 30,000 British and 
Dominion officers and men studying 
the Course; including 91 Admirals 
and Generals. 

By training your mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
raining is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles. It is most fascinating to follow 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post and can be followed anywhere. 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you allabout the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you how to increase the money-making 
powers of your mind. Send a post card or letter 
to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 


155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES—Melbourne: Gloucester 
House, Market Street. Durban: Club Arcade. 

Toronto: 15 Toronto Street. 
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TAKE CARE OF YOUR HAIR 





ADOPT THE POPULAR AND BENEFICIAL “HARLENE HAIR-DRILL.” 
1,000,000 Complete HAIR-DRILL Outfits Free to Readers. 


F you are worried about the condition of 

your hair, if it is weak, impoverished, fall- 
ing out, or affected with scurf, dandruff, 
over-greasiness, do as millions of others (both 
men and women) have done and try ‘* Harlene 
Hair-Drill'’—the delightful toilet exercise and 
unfailing remedy for all hair-health defects. 

A short course of Hair-Drill will quickly con- 
vince you of the wonderful benefits to be derived 
from its daily practice, and the oppor- 


or | 


“HARLENE” FOR MEN ALSO. 


Men, too, find that ‘‘ Harlene” prevents Scalp Ini- 
tation, Dandruff, and a e n lency to Baldness, It is 
no exaggeration to say it millions of men and 
women in all walks of Ife or ictise the refreshing and 
beneficial ‘‘ Hair-Drill” daily, and so preserve hair- 
health and beauty. 

You can always obtain further supplies 
the preparations from your al chemist: 





3 of any y of 
* Harl 


low 





tunity is freely offered to you in the 
unique Four-Fold Gift Outfit de- 
scribed below. 


HERE IS THE 4-FOLD GIFT. 


I. A Bottle of “ Harlene,” the true 
liquid food and tonic for the hair. 

2. A Packet of “Cremex” Sham- 
poo Powder, which prepares the 
head for ‘‘ Hair-Drill.”’ 

3. A Bottle of ‘‘Uzon”’ Brillian- 
tine, which gives a final touch of 
beauty to the hair. 





4. A copy of the new edition of 
e **Hair-Drill’’ Manual. 


Write in the first place for one of the 
1,000,000 ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Drill” Outfits, 
and prove its efficacy for yourself free 
of personal expense. Send only 4 penny 
stamps to cover cost of postage and 
packing. 

















When your hair is attacked by scurf, dandruff, and other hair- 
health ailments, it needs this beneficial treatment of “ 


Harlene 


Hair-Drill,’ which ensures new growth and gives a permanent 


MILLIONS PRACTISE ‘‘HAIR-DRILL.”’ 


Millions of men and women now practise ‘‘ Harlene 
Hair-Drill” daily. ‘They have tested and proved that 
this unique preparation, ‘‘ Harlene,” and its agreeable 
method of application, ‘* Hair-Drill,” is the surest way 
to overcome all hair defects, and that it is also the 
easiest way to ensure the perfect growth of long, silky, 
beautiful hair in abundance, glossy and bright. 


**HARLENE”’ MAKES 
ALL THE DIFFERENCE 


In the course of a few 
days you will find every 
strand of your hair wak- 
ing up to new vitality 
and new strength—you 
will find a new sparkle 
and freshness revivifying 
the hair, and all the lost 
light and shade, as well 
as the delicate tints of 
the hair, which have 
been dulled down, will 
reawaken, and your hair 
will rapidly take on a 
new lease of life and 
beauty. 














gloss and lustre. 


Send for a free trial outfit to-day. (See 


Coupon below.) 


at Is, 14d., 2s. 9d. and 4 - per bottle ; Solidified 





Harlene, for eh = ivellers, etc., in tins at 
2s. 9d., with full di tions; ‘* Cremex” Shar npoo 
Powders at Is. 14d. pe r box of seven shampoos (single 
packets 2d. each); ‘* Uzon B rilliantine at 1s hd. 
and 2s, 9d. per bottle. If you have any difficulty in 
obtaining supplies, any or all of these preparations 
will be sent to you on r pt of 6d. extr: a a fo postage 
direct from Edwards’ Harlene, Ltd., 20, 24, and 26 
Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C.1.  ¢ ma age € xt a on 


foreign orders. Cheques and P.O.’ 


should be crossed. 


“HARLENE” GIFT COUPON 


Detach and post t to ) EDWARDS’ HARLENE, LTD., 
20, 22, 24 & 26 Lamb’s Conduit St., London, W.C.1. 

Dear Sirs,—Please 
‘*Harlene” Four-Fold Hair-Growing Outfit as 
announced. I enclose _ in stamps for | 
and packing to my 


NOTE. “To ‘READER. 


send me your Free 


stage 








| Write your /u// name and address cl learly on a 
| plain piece of paper, pin this coupon to it, and 
post as directed alx re. 

| (Mark envelope ‘‘Sample Dept.”) 

| 


Qutver, Fuly, 1918. 
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HEALTHY 
WOMEN 


must wear “healthy” Corsets, and the “ Natural Ease - 
Corset is the most healthy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastiy improve the health. 


THE The Natural 
- Ease Corset 
HEALTH Style 2. 


8/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra. 











‘a 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 


=o 








11H Suspenders. 
if 
AB HAA Risa" Stocked in 
“KI —_ all sizes 
Ly from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
04 quality Drill. 


SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strony, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded cupports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

It has a short \9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes, 

It can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 
Corset and free yourself from Ins 
digestion, Constipation, and scores 
of other ailments so distressful to 











omen. 

These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break, Sing rs, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with pertcct frcedo All women, especially 
housewives, and those ec: ployed in occupations demanding 
constant movement, appreciate the ‘* Natural Ease 
Corsets. ‘The y yicld freely to every movement of the 
body, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 


comfortable Corsets ever worn. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No goods sent without cash, but money 
willingly vefunded if dissatisfied. 
Make your Postal Order payable to 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 99, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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“Writing 


for the 


Press 


A Guide to Success in 
Journalism &é Story Writing 


By the most successful editors 

and journalists of to-day. 
64 pages of valuable information and advice 
for those who wish to make money by writing 
stories, articles, verses, etc., for the magazines 
and daily and weekly papers. 


CONTENTS: 


Foreword . by Geo. R. Sims 
What Editors Want 


by the Editor of the “Strand Magazine” 
The Art of Short Story Writing 


by the Editor of “ Pearson’s Magazine” 


Journalism for Women 
by “Isobel” of ** Home Notes” 


MSS. I have Rejected—and Why 


by a famous London Publisher 


The Market for Humour 


by the Editor of the ‘* Novel Magazine” 


The Profits of Free-lance 


Journalism 
by a Literary Agent 


Mistakes made by Beginners 


and many otherimportant contributionsas well 
as particulars of nearly 200 periodicals which 
are open to contributions from beginners. 


The book also contains a full descrip- 
tion of the Courses of Instruction in 
Journalism, Short Story Writing, and 
Verse Writing which are conducted 
by post by the famous London 
Correspondence College—founded in 
1909 by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., 
one of the most brilliant journalists of 
modern times. 


Free and Post Free 


Send a postcard for this unique book to-day; it 
will tell you just what you want to know about 
yourchances ol.success in the journalistic world 
—how to get a footing in the circle of those who 
earn many sparc-time guineas weekiy by writing 
stories and articles. The bock will cost you 
nothing; but it can help you enormously on the 
road to success. All applications for a Free 


Copy should be addressed to— 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


14 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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Oh don’t you wish that you were me, 
To have all this to eat? 

It’s made with Bird’s Blanc-Mange and milk, 
For Dora’s birthday treat. 

The nourishment in milk is multiplied once in every four times 
when used to make a Bird’s Blanc-Mange. - 

On this scientific fact too much stress cannot be laid because 
food shortage demands that best use be made of everything. 

Now, when you take the milk—so precious to-day—and make a 
Bird's Blanc-Mange with it, what happens ?—This: ina moment you 
get a beautiful velvet cream, far more nourishing than the milk itself, 
more valuable as body-building food, and more easily digested. 

Nota particle is wasted, and Bird’s Blanc-Mange is so delicious 
that it pleases everybody. Six rich flavors. 


To-day is the day for 


BIRD'S 
Blane-Mange 
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BLUSHING 


a triflin poee oo en f, 0 9p. emepend on teagnena lhe Its chief ix 
t r new akness. If 
hat dehy lit s € De t 





i yoursel pens the doors to c | 
r,e sing Stamp for postage of tree bookict, Phe Power | 


to Win.” 
E. S. DEAN, Ltd., 12 All Saints Road, St. ANNES-ON-SEA. 


Foster Clark's 


Best Substitute for Meat. 









DIABETES 


Write for Samples and Booklet and enclose 6 stamps for postage. 
CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM 
FLOUR, BISCUITS, BREAD, FOOD, Etc. 
Highly Recommended by Medical Profession. 
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‘CHIVERS 
f CARPET SOAP 
A Cleans Seale Like New. 

One Tablet will clean a large carpet. 
ae 1 receipt of ad, 

F. CHIVERS & Co., Ltd, 

9 Albany Works, th 
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ba lustrated List. “of Latest Ways of 
DRESSING THE HA 








Delicately perfume. 
h co our. 
iImprover Luxuriant dark 
last 
vy Improver Wel arked Eye- 


brows. 
Peautifies the skin. 
Makes nails twinkle. 
Away freckle spots. 
For tender feet. 
Keeps straight hair 
1 








fost 2a, a ee 
VAUGHAN & HEATHER, Dept. 28, Gloster Place, BRIGHTON, 


34 
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‘a0 Becoming Ways 
of Dressing the Hair 


There are styles to suit every 
age, from the ‘ flapper ’’ to the 
matron, all the newest and 


smartest methods, each one 


CLEARLY DESCRIBED 
AND ILLUSTRATED. | 


For the small sum of 34., post 
kd., you can have this booklet 
always by you, and your hair 
constantly dressed in new and pretty ways. Send 
while you have the address in front of you. 
VAUCHAN & HEATHER, Dept. 28, Gloster Pl., Brighton. 


YOUR HAIR 


will defy SHAMPOOINC, TURKISH 
BATHS or SEA-BATHING 


s is because Marcel’s, 
f careful st me 

















Permanently Waved 


By MARCEL’S 


alter 










ir ry way ter nd to give nent t 

alts. he straightest hair can 

nanently waved, Short hairs are 

into ll curls, produc a per 

ect. In fact, when v wave d 
m 













Q not properly ‘treated. 
FREE DAILY 
DEMONSTRATIONS 


are given at Marcel's — a A th 
a 















es who care to call a i *<* ca 

f it is not convenlent a ' ‘the re are 

inexp sive devices by wl udies may 

rown hair at h with just 

rent Pot. The Outfits 

te nat ll id soft 

waves, ho “matter whether you use the 
} c for £2 10s., } 
r £3 noes 









NT WAVING OULFITS LOR STRAICHT 
JME USE 
t foot dul 


+ On receip pt of the coupon 
i 


: HAIR 
specially sultable for IS A 
ikal codices ne NUISANCE 
vail h en prove ve id 
ver again by testimonials re v a on 
COUPON 


The Secretary, MARCEL’S PERMANENT, LTD. 
351 Oxford Street, London, 
‘ »M 
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me ful 
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WHY DOCTORS RECOMMEND 


GURATIVE ELECTRICITY 


For NEURASTHENIA, DEBILITY, 
and NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA. 





HAT you are not asked to make any risky experi- 
ment in: undergoing treatment by electricity is 
proved both by the wonderful success of the Pulver- 
macher Electrological Treatment in a great number 
and variety of ailments, and by the fact that these 
successes have completely won over medical men in 
its favour. This conversion is the more remarkable 
because there is no more conservative body of men. 
RECOMMENDED BY THOUSANDS. 
Thousands of medical men now recommend and advise the 


Pulvermacher Electrological Treatment in all obstinate and chronic 


functional ailments, especially in neurasthenia and nervous dis- 
orders, because— 


(1) Its success in thousands of cases incurable by other methods 
has proved its efficacy. 








(2) It makes electrical treatmer 
or nursing 


tr at home and without medical 

supervision nese cheap, and convenient, 

(3) It is the most perfect way yet dis- 
covered of applying electricity 
for the relief of pain and cure of 













illness, 
(4) It is superior to all medication— 
oe drugs ntaining no 
\ | # vital power in them- 
/ 


while 
pos 


selv es, 
electricity 





bletothe human 
system. 


(5) It gives noshock 


to the system, 
and is followed 
by no violent 


reaction. 




































(6) It is Nature's own stimulant for every weak and enfeebled 

organ and every lagging function. 

REVITALISES DEPLETED NERVE CENTRES. 

The greatest neur including Erb, Loeb, and 
hundreds of the for al thin kers, nowa that electrical 
treatment, skilfully < nti ly dire cted, wil e depleted 
nerve centres (as in ecirasdli aes debility < s dyspepsia), 
restore sound digesti nvigorate the circt and increase the 
daily n ry ination of the 2 products that, & 
uneliminated, are the greatest source of all diseases. 
OVERWHELMING MEDICAL EVIDENCE. 
Feery sufferer from neurasthenia, indigestio r or kidney 

troubles, rheumatism and gout, anewmia, heart w s, insomnia, 
and, indeed, any nervous or functional rder s ild get and read 
a most interesting little book e ntitled A Gt to He: lth and 
Strength,” in which not the least interesting feature is the cons 
vincing and overwhelming mass of me 
supp rting the methods employed in the P 
lreatment. his little book will g t t e 
terested. Simply send a post card requesting a free coy y to the 
Superintendent, Pulvermacher E lectrological Institute, 17 Vulcan 

ise, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4. 


We invite you, if you possibly can 


to call and, without any 
obligation, examine the Pulvermac 


er Appliances and enjoy 


h 


a special consultation with the Head Superintendent, between 
the hours of 9.30 and 6. 
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a reasonable price. Wosteo as ence tor Sas 

BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., Ltd, 
House, 159 Great Portiand 8 


DON'T WEAR A TRUSS! 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific dis- 
covery with automatic air cushions that draws 
the'broken parts together, and binds them as 

ou would a broken limb, It absolutely holds 
ow and «comfortably, and never slips. 
Always light and cool, and conforms to every 
movement of the body without chafing or 
hurting. We make it to your measure, and send 
it to you ona strict guarantee of satisfaction or 
money refunded, and we have put our price so 
low that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. 

emember, we make it to your order—send it 
to you—you wear it—and If it doesn’t satisfy 
you, you send it back to us, and we will refund 
your money. That is the way we do business— 
always absolutely on the square—and we have 
sold to t a of << this way for hm 
st ten years. , We use no 
We just give M. a on ent — deal 2 at 


3 


‘com -™ on 
treet, London, 








NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA 


and the frequent conditions of pain, lassitude, hysteria—and often 


of functional e 
treated by HE 


“welt - fid ; th d from th 
by the medical profession, Supplied in bottles at be (pest of the best known os roy fs, + 
} a 8/3). Write or call for a bottle or further oom A H.A.S. in ee ot Pa post free 12, from 
Depot, Dept. 1, 41 Margaret Street, Cavendish Square, W.1. P. H. Ltd., Veterinary Chemists, 
X tit BIR MINGHAM, or through any Chemist, 
Corn Dealer, or Stores. 


successfully 


a h are the result of it, 
Recommended 


BELIX—a purely herbal extract. 














Harringtons 
Squares." 


The Most Comfortable and 
Economical Nursery Diaper 


Highly recommended by the Medical and Nursing Pro. 
fessions. They give more comfort to Baby and relieve 


the mother of much work. | 

FOR LADIES. Harri panes — ares, Half S juares,and Folded | 
Towels. ples, 2/e each, post free, i 

Of all high-class Drapers and Chemists. | 

| 
J 


HARRINGTONS LTD., 13 Cheapside, 





Lonpown, E.C.2, 

















=HAVE YOU A DOG?.. 


means of the “QUIK” DOG 

own RS you can always keep him in the pink of 
condition, healthy, hearty, full of life, free from all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionable trovbles due to the presence of 
WORMS. se these Powders with the utmost 











STANWORTH S ” 


cs) 






REG? 


UMBRELLAS 





Sita 


a 





THIS 
UMBRELLA 


photographed before 
and after repair, is an 
example of what can be 
done in the Stanworth 
workshops. 


THIS 


WRECK 





A complete wreck 
in the first picture, the 
second shows the poor 
‘patient’’ after being 
tepaired and re-covered 
with the famous Stan- 
worth “Defiance” 
Silk Union. 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


to-day together with 
P.O. for 7j-y and it will 
reach you per return of 
post, looking as fresh 
as on the day you first 
purchased it, Postage 
on Foreign Orders 1/- 
extra. 


A post card will bring 
you our Iilustrated 
Catalogue of Stanworth 
“* Defiance "’ Umbrellas, 
and patterns for re- 
covering umbrellas from 
4/- upwards. 


STANWORTH & 00, 


Northern Umbrella Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


























WHICH 4 weercueo HEADACHE 
will you pp. MACKENZIE'S 
have ? SMELLING BOTTLE. fgg 


Cures Catarrh, Cold in the Head, Ra Fever, Headache, Bi 
Dizziness, Faintness, Of all chem nd ste meee, price 13, Zi 
or post free 1/6 in the U ted K 


Dr. Mackenzie's +e adhere Bag Castle ary "Reading. 3 


Grave Danger of 
VARICOSE VEINS 


British Inventor’s 
Great Discovery 

















So many men and women to-day are not only doing 
their bit, but overdoing it, that there has been of 
late a very serious increase in Varicose Veins. This 
most dangerous condition has hitherto baffled all kinds 
of treatment, except the Surgeon's Knife, and is 
menacing the life of thousands daily. 

Extraordinary interest, therefore, attaches to the 
news that a famous British Surgical Appliance Maker 
has succeeded in perfecting a wonderful Support for 
the relief and cure of Varicose Veins. It is made on 
an entirely new principle, gives the swollen and often 
inflamed vein firm but gentle support, and gradually 
re-educutes the morbid vein back to that healthy 
action which prevents congestion and clotting, and 
80 effects a complete cure. This new Support, which 
is sent on approval, is arousing the greatest interest 
among Medical Men and Surgeons, and already Mr. 
Cooper, the Inventor, has been overwhelmed by cot: 
gratulatory correspondence. In every case where it has 
been tried it is giving the greatest immediate relief, 
while it greatly reduces the grave risks of those who 
suffer from this dangerous venous condition. The 
demand for the new Appliance is enormous, and al 
sufferers from Varicose Veins should write for Full 
Particulars at once (a post card will do) to Mr. D. » 
Cooper, Surgical Appliance Maker (Dept. 19), LA 
Holborn, London, E.C.1 (next door to Gamage 5). 

Mr. Goones — seen — ally Y ‘ed day (except 
Saturday) from 11 to 1 and from 2 to 

. [Sanalak, Ltd.) 
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‘THE BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE 


HERE'S HEALTH For YOU 


A HOME CURE BY NATURE’S REMEDY 


Don't waste your time trying to cure a chronic ailment by doping your 
system with stimulants and poisons. Such complaints as lack of vigour, 
rheumatism, lumbago, neuralgia, sciatica, and stomach, liver, kidney, and 
bladder troubles are due to a weakened condition of the nerves and vital 
organs. Your body needs new strength and vitality, and that is what you 
must have before you can get well, Taking drugs into the stomach won't help 
you. You know that if you've tried them. They really leave you in a 
worse state than ever. 

Electricity, properly applied, will restore the strength and activity of every 
weak and sluggish organ of your body. Apply the “Ajax” Battery for one 
hour daily. It is the only successful body appliance made, and the only one 
that infuses the current into the system in the right volume to effect a cure. 
Under its powerful influence your pains and aches vanish like mist before the 
morning sun. The blood courses through your veins with renewed vigour. 
The glow of health returns to your cheeks, and you feel the thrill of new life 
that comes with increased vitality and nerve power. 

The “‘Ajax” Body Battery is easy to use. There is no charging to do, no 
bother of any kind. Just putitonandliedown. Thecurrent is then absorbed 
in its entirety. The sensation is pleasant, exhilarating. Everyone who uses 
the ‘‘Ajax” Battery recommends it, because it is an honest remedy and does 


grand work. FREE TO you 


Our 80-page book about electric treatment is written in plain language, and nicely 
illustvated. It contains many facts you should know about the cause and cure of disease. 


It is FREE to both men and women. Don't wait a minute—send now. iieeins 
J, D 


(Dept. 52), 25 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1. 























Prevent the spread of fiman 


diseas 


The hot summer months are approaching, bringing with them those 
disease-carrying obnoxious insect pests. Armed to-day with Hawley’s I.K., 


you can await their 


his family come in contact with I.K. they will breathe their last, for Hawley’s 
LK. never fails to do its duty—never allows Mr. Beetle another chance. 







** Susan” 


Insect Killer 
an 


e this Summer fi 


arrival in ease, knowing that’ once Mr. Beetle and 





(Insect 


oliiller 


a fine sweet-smelling —s put up in handy sprinkler tins. 
~é sure to ask for Hawley’s I.K. and see you get it—shun others. 
From Chemists, Stores, etc., everywhere. 
Manufactured by 
Evans Sons Lescher & Webb Ltd. 
Liverpool New York London ®@ | 








Send a tin to your Soldier Friend. 
IIawley’s I.K. should be freely used by all 
workers in busy industrial centres, and by soldiers 
in training. It prevents the spread of disease 
where large numbers of persons are concentrated. 
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The holidays 


Are you going away 
or staying at home? 


Wherever you spend your much needed 
vacation you will do well to have a supply 
of Anzora Cream at hand. 

You will then be able to ensure to the 
hair that well-brushed and tidy effect so 
indispensable to the man or youth who 
cares in the least for his appearance. 


ANZORA MASTERS THE HAIR 


am 4s the only sy pre- 
hich effectually masters the hair. 





Anzora Cr 
paration x 
Anzora Viola contains a little Anzora Oil of 
Violets, and is ideal for use on dry scalps. 














10n-oVve 
NON-LV ECL 








Refuse all substitutes. 


Anzora Cream and Anzora Viola are 
sold by all Chemists, Hairdressers, 
Stores, and Military Canteens in 
1/6 and 2/6 (double quantity) bottles. 


ANZORA PERFUMERY CO., 
28, 32, 34 Willesden Lane, N.W.6. 














Sa a 





TAKE 


ALVIS 


in the mornin 





1/6, | fre m Boots I td, or post free from 
Sly » & ae bes iam treet, 
} kburn rt 1 ly for 
; ver, Stoma he = Ki ‘dn ey Tr ables, 

1, Gout, Pimples and Spots. 


CON STI PATION 


IH F ALO} 


‘CURES ALL SKIN TROUBLES 


Sample free from 
M. SMITH & co., Manatac turing Chemists, Kidderminster. 
a wists ond Stores. 
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Black Beetles scien- 
tifically exterminated 
by the UNION COCK. 


ROACH PASTE. 
Cleared the S! 


ea arat 
overrt they hat 
| sted the builidit 
} The 'Suane tor and G 
} vellous result 
| 






field Us on Workhe muse after all 
1, Th 
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articulars Postage 3¢ 


J. P. HEWETT, 66 Division Street, SHEFFIELD, 








OLD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT 


Have you any? E will pay sd. for each tooth pin 
on silve 5. € 1 





canite, 2s. each h ng 8s. each 
Cash immediately. Satisf 1, or ¢t 
|} promptly. Write for FREI ‘BO KI F { which J 
value of Artificial Teeth. Also Old Gold and Silver Je 
Bought (broken or otherwise) Fu sll value given. Kindly mentioa 


Tue Quiver, Established 1 


E. LEWIS & CO., 29 London St., Southport, 
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you f 


when va love lye 


So you say; 

, watering of the eyes a ' me 

Specific — yes, fly—for there 1s NO pacer oe 

grand remedy (price 13 

” the head and air passage® : 

and heal the raw and tendet 
Influenza, and Hay Fever. 


places atte 





be a if you ad ~ nostrils and sniff it up into 
Smear § 7 g that 


if cannot obtain, 
send P.O. or Stamps (1/5) to 


406, HAROLD E. MATTHEWS & CO., chemists, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 


““|’M_IN FOR A BEAUTY!” 





nd discomfort in the nostrils and 
oe time to fly to “ Nostroline” nasal 
ant to ward off the attack. Get this 


are assailing you, and soothe 


NVALUABLE for Head Colds, Catarrh, 


(SEE 








At “ann ater 
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“RIPPING.” 
a 


“! said | would, and | have. I’ve 
tried it—and my verdict is that ‘it’s 
ripping stuff.’ Never thought it 


5 would so stop the falling out. I’ve 
, been telling every- 

body about it, and | 

\ know six girls who 

i | ; are using it too 


already. That Dr. 

Wilson who invented 

it ought to have been 

made a Knight or 
something.” 


ASK YOUR 

HAIRDRESSER OR CHEMIST FoR DR. WILSON’S HAIR RESTORER 

OrwritetoPARTON, SON &CO., Ltd., Bull Ring, BIRMINGHAM 
and 27 Eustace treet, DUB: 4 

















BLACKEST IN THE WORLD. 


.JOHN BOND'S, 
CRYSTAL PALACE 
MARKING INK 


v 


AS MY 
HAT”, 


For use with or without heating 
(whichever kind is preferred) 
Never fades. 





Of all Stationers, Chemists and 
Stores 6d. and 1s. 








| Used in the Royal Households. 


QUIVER 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF 
THE RUPTURED. 


Instantaneous Triumph of the Won- 
derful New Mecca “Rupture-Lock.” 


Remarkably good news for the ruptured is announced to-day. 
It is the invention of a wonderful ‘‘ Rupture-Lock,” which marks a 
new era in the successful treatment and cure of this terribly distress- 
ing, extremely painful, and, what is more important, highly 
dangerous condition. 

The new Mecca ‘‘ Rupture-Lock” is the invention of a famous 
London Surgical Appliance Maker, who has for a very long time 
been endeavouring to perfect an Appliance that will hold the Rupture 
in position firmly and securely, and yet with a velvet-like pressure 
His new Mecca “* Rupture-Lock ” embodies these features so success- 
fully that his busy staff is now working night and day to meet the 
extremely eager and extraordinary demand from unfortunate victims 
of this distressing complaint, Every post brings congratulatory and 
grateful letters from wearers of the new ‘‘ Rupture-Lock” who have 
at least found real relief from acute pain and distressing discomfort, 

The Inventor of this wonderful appliance, Mr. D. M. Cooper, has 
undoubtedly succeeded in conferring an incalculable boon on the 
ruptured. His Mecca “ Rupture-Lock,” which is sent on approval, 
is something distinct from all old-fashioned appliances, and is 
specially designed and made on absolutely unique and secret 
principles, which provide extraordinary compensatory pressure for 
the ruptured part. So easily and naturally does it attach itself 
to the body that it is worn without being felt. It admits of free 
bodily movement and becomes almost, as it were, a part of the body 
itself. 

Every sufferer from Rupture should write at once for free and full 
particulars of the new Mecca “ Rupture-Lock” to Mr. D. M. 
Cooper (Dept. 900), 124 Holborn, London, E.C,x (next door to 
Gamage’s). Mr. Cooper can be seen from 11 toz and from 2 to 4, 
Saturdays excepted. (Sanalak, Ltd.) 
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Brighten your carpets and upholstery by cleanin 
them weékly with Mode! 27. AlL-Bridish. Ee 
haustive suction. Saves time, strength and labour, 
A REAL V.C.—not a toy. Always ready, for use. 
No. 1, 110/-; No. 2, 2 nozzles 


Of all Stores, erc., or direct if difficulty. 





» 72]: 
List free, 


ZORST V.C. CO., BIRMINGHAM. 








/'SKIN TROUBLES 


| The Best Remedy and the Quickest 


TRY IT FREE 


If you suffer from any kind of Skin Trouble 
don’t waste time and worry yourself by useless 
complainings, but send at once for our Free Trial 
Treatment. 

(1) A sample box of Vegetine Pills. 

(2) A tablet of Vegetine Soap. 

(3) The valuable booklet, ‘ Skin Troubles 
and Their Cure.” 

These will be sent to you absolutely free. If you 
are a sufferer writeat once to The David Macqueen 
Company, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. Send 
us your name and address on a post card, and 
mention this magazine. We will cure you. 

We send the soap because it is very important 
you should use only the purest soap if there is 
anything the matter with your skin. 

Don't write unless you are a genuine sufferer. 
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Because the Mouth 
and Throat are 
where most ill- 


Nesses commence 


they should be kept 
scrupulously clean. 
No toilet is complete 
until they have been 
thoroughly ‘‘rinsed” 
onrisingand retiring. 
‘*Sotol’’ Antiseptic 
fulfils every condi- 
tion, is delightful in 
use, and a neces- 
sity to all. 

Of local Chemists, 
or post free 1/6 
or 2/9 from 
WESTERN DENTAL 
Mfg. Co., Ltd., 

74 Wigmore Street, 
London, W.1. 


Samples 3d. stamps. 


Antiseptic Mouth aThroat 


BATHS 
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7 when 
I \ Iw The Perfect Plane 
That Gives Good Flight, 


In Part We Gain 

From Friend Filuxite. 
It is used in the manufacture and repair of our Fighting Planes 
because it does soldering work better and more easily even 
under difficult conditions. 








Repair your pots and pans and other metal articles with 
FLUXITE. 





The Paste Flux that 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING 


Of all Ironmongers, in Tins, 8d., 1/4 and 2/3, 














THE AUTO-CONTROLLER CO.,, 
226 Vienna Road. Bermondsey, Eng. 
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SEND THIS MAGAZINE TO THE TROOPS 
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‘ The Editor’s Announcement Page 


{ 


IT BEGAN WITH A WEDDING 
By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


Most stories end with the wedding bells. Result of Motto Competition \ 


The new story Mrs. Baillie Reynolds is The First Prize of {10 has been 
contributing to THE Quiver—starting awarded to Private Harold Kemp (dis- 
with my next number—starts with a war charged disabled), 78 High Street, Boston, 
marriage. The thousands of admirers enna = i pt a of his Motto will 
he eae, ae oe y next issue. 
of Mrs. Reynolds writings will be de Fhe Second Prize goes to F. G. Selby, 
lighted with this thrilling romance. Pioneer, R.E., Summerdown Military 
Hospital, Eastbourne, 
For Holiday Reading Book prizes have been awarded to 
~P ay He eo y , 
The August Quiver will be most suit. BPE Gaver Pe Doulas Te Evany, 
able for holiday reading, with special 


stories and articles. In connection with = 
an article on ‘What Reconstruction 
Means,” Dr. Christopher Addison is —————— 


”@- contributing a special message. ae 
f " E ™ [For Contents of this Number see over. 
Spec III IIIT IOI IIIS IIIT OIL OI 
Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
All MSS. submitted to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Address, ‘‘ The Editor, THE 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4.""_ The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS. 
Issued Monthly. Subscription Price, post free, 14s. per annum. 
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y WWHEN you want delicate NAINSOOKS, fine 
5 MADAPOLAMS, the very best LONG- 


% CLOTHS and FLANNELETTES, SHEETINGS, 
4% made-up PILLOW CASES and SHEETS, 


j Ask for and get “HORROCK SES.” 


Y, HORROCKSES'’ name on the selvedge protects you. 





WWE SNS NEN NSN IN ININ 
ARQ 





. 
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Zi Awarded the Certificate of the Incorporated Institute of Hygiene. HORROCKSES, London and Manchester. 
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f WORTH T4 ECAI : ry Just 
TRYING—THE WHAT 
HOUSEKEEPER'S , YOU WANT 


FRIEND. MAKES TO-DAY 
= VERY TASTY AND NOURISHING a 
BREAKFAST AND SUPPER DISHES 


AS WELL AS 


REAL CUSTARD, BREAD AND BUTTER, AND YORKSHIRE PUDDINGS. 


OF ALL GROCERS AND STORES. 
If unable to procure, send Postal Order for 2/3 and we will send, By RETURN—ONE BOX OF “EGALL,” 
containing 12 separate PURE DRIED EGGS, and a USEFUL little leaflet of TASTY WAR DISHES, 


THE FAR EASTERN PRODUCTS CO., LTD., BIRMINGHAM. 
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Dont 
Worry 
About 
Butter or 


| Margarine 


You will 
be pleased 


with your complexion 
if you make it a habit 
to use Pomeroy Skin 
Food. 

It is a true skin 
beautifier, bringing to 
the face the much- 
admired contours of 
youth, rejuvenating the 
skin, cleansing it, sooth- 
ing it, feeding it, thus 
ensuring skin health 
and lasting beauty. 

A short trial will convince you that Pomeroy 
Skin Food is the one face cream that you need 
for your complexion. 


Pomero 
Skin Foo 


1/6, 3/6, and 5/- Jars. 
Of High-class Chemists and Perfumers 
Mrs. Pomeroy, Ltd., 29, Old Bond St., W.1. 








Try a jar to-day and send one to your boy at the 


Your Grocer sells it in hygienic jars. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, Ltd.. Manchester 
B103 
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KENNETH 


4} Years 


WRITE FOR 
LARGE FREE 
SAMPLE AND 


FREE COPY OF 
“BABY WORLD,” 
containing List of 
Royal Mothers who 
use the Powders. 








The Doctor’s 


Powders Most Effectual 
The Rev.C. EDWIN SPARROW 


writes: ‘We have the greatest 
faith in your Infants’ Powders, 
and found them invaluable when 
our children were’ young. We 
have always found the Powders 
most effectual, and invariably 
they have benefited the children. 
As the Powders are not unpleas- 
ant there is no difficulty in getting 
the children to take them.” 


“ Ellerslie,” Buckden, Hunts. 











Guarantee 
Dr. Lauzun Brown 


writes: “The Teething 
Powders of Messrs. 
Ashton & Parsons are 
perfectly suitable for ad- 
ministering to infantsand 
young children during 
the teething period. They 
powerfully assist diges- 
tion, and act on the 
stomach and bowels with 
unfailing bencficial effect.” 











ASHTON & PARSONS’ 
INFANTS’ POWDERS 


Cool the Gums, render Teeth- 
ing quite easy, Comfort the 
Child, prevent pain and Dis- 
order, are pleasant to the 
Taste, prevent Acidity, pro- 
duce a Natural Calm, Refresh- 
ing Sleep, are Mild and Gentle 
in Action, and may be given 
to the youngest and most 
delicate Babe, and there is no 
possible objection to their fre- 
quent and continuous use, 


ASHTON & PARSONS’ 


INFANTS’ 


for the Little 


POWDERS 


Princes and Princesses 


during the time of teething and for fretfulness 
and the many ailments common to infancy. 


Boxes containing 20 Powders, 4/13 


: 60 Powders, 2/9. 


To be obtained from all Chemists and Dealers. Vost free, 1/3 and 3/-. 


The large Free Sample contains enough 
to show good results at once. Write to 


DEP 1. 33, ASHTON & PARSONS, LTD., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C. 4. 















































and your pocket 
profit if you use 
this Certificate 








HIS Certificate cut out and posted to 

Tatcho Laboratories, 5 Great Queen 
Street, London, W.C.2, entitles you to 
a large 


4/6 bottle of Tatcho for 2/9 


which brings with it the first of the 
vouchers necessary to obtain a Tatcho 


Hair-Health Brush Free 


The price concession is made so that you 
may prove economically how real and 
permanent a friend Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ 
Tatcho is to all thin, falling out, dull or 
brittle hair. Tatcho makes hair glossy, 
luxuriant and beautiful—it is the one 
successful hair-grower. 


But be fair to Tatcho. If after its use you 
brush your hair with an old-style germ- 
harbouring brush you destroy the benefit 
it confers. Use only the Tatcho Hair- 
Health Brush. It is hygienic, stimulating 
to the hair, Tatcho’s invaluable ally. This 
brush can be had free if you use the 
above Certificate. 


TATCHO 


Cut it out and post to the Tatcho 
Laboratories, 5 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2 


se = 7 
Your hair 
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JEWSBURYs BROWNS 


Oriental 


Tooth Paste 


Tubes! Pots 46-2% 


ims UU 











BAILEY’S 


ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 








EXTRA FINE FOR SUMMER WEAR. 
“VARIX," all about Elastic Stocking rd 
to wear, clean, and repair them, post free 
Bailey’s Hygienic 
Washable imperceptible 
Flesh-Coloured Trusses, 


ABDOMINAL BELTS. 


H EVERY ARTICLE FOR SICK 
NURSING. 
CATALOGUE FREE, 























38 Oxford Street, London, 
PURE 


100 PIECES WHITE CHINA, 
govt a cc — e Dinner Service for twelve, 
1-Bre aki ast Service for twelve, 
Hot Water fr. 1g, Teap, t, and a set of 
All to match 


three Jugs. 
 s te, each viece thin and 
dainty, beautifully finished, and fit as = table 
Packed Anwenn Quasacines Delivered 


Perfect, 35/6 the Lot. 


Money back if not delighted Ww y not have your cory any oo 
fresh trom our kilns, and at half t — ey m1 US a 

catalogue, sh wing in cc rs a really se with test monials 
from oil parts of the world, will be pecrpeapareng Rage ne 


Write for it now! 


VINCENT FINE ART POTTERY, D, Moortann Works, BURSLEM, ENG 

















| Jason StocKings and Socks 
| are produced for those who appreciate 
| the very best 


| 
| 
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quality 


and Socks. 





Quality 
Stockings and Socks. 


the ] pair. and pay onts marke 
the la , St igs and , 1d and 1 
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By 


H. MORTIMER BATTEN 


OW, the dog that can beat a timber 


wolf in tai fight deserves all the 

praise he gets, for he 1s a rare creature 

Ocea ly a frontiersman will boast that 

um h plished this feat, 

( the fact f the fight are sifted 

ually found that the wolf 11 

had recently picked up a porsoned 

bait, or bee run 1 tandstill, or was oui 
t tri 1 linilar reason 

Cyril Bethmat malamute, Starlight, 1 

nly ce Thave « recome across 1n the 

t killed tit wolwe more than 

their own ground the first wolt 

killed bei t--but that Is another 

I fact remains t Starlight was famou 

fighting d trom Bronco Canyon te 

Little Port . but since Bethman 


e loved his partner, he had 
purchase from 


pported the brutal pastime of 


Bethma nd lived on then 
claim at Whitetish Creek, ten miles out of 
Bronco Canyon, and when, that spring, he 

1 partner hit out to work prospect 
away back in the Winning Post country, 
Marlight was left at home to accompany 
the half-breed boy they left in charg As 


Bethman exphiined there was no object in 
that time 
work for 


woods 
vear, when there was no 
thes would make 
le @ misery 
It was quite by accident that, while Cyril 
and his partner were wo1 king on their claim 
at Whitefish, little Billy rempleton chanced 
1170 
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that wav, and chose to break his long journey 
north for a chat and a smoke 
Sold the old dog. then. Cyril "was one 


makes 


Not J," he answered 


you think O 


It was now bill turn to 1 
Well the f ain't sold ( 
been swiped ! he asserted r it 
\ vour Starlight I saw Tvke $ l lead 
bout when [ broke can Phev reck 
there's going to be no en¢ f eX 
Sunday bet the dog of S € i] 
bull pup from some cam} outl 
Natural, I ¢ luded Tyke had b ht your 
Starlight \ backing him t the 
bulldo 
Cyril stared neredulousl 
You 1 
I mean that if n't sol t dog 
» Tyke, h shanghaied him dur your 
Dosen 
Cynl ma | mmediate wswer LI 
rose from the camp fire, donned his leather 
belt with its heavy holster, took up a paddle 


ind swinging hi 
ne shoulder stared at 
You're quite sure 
he queried earnestly. 
Dead sure 

And the fight t ee Sunday 

dav after to-morrow, ain't it 
Yep. Hope haven’ upset you, Cyril 
‘No. I’m glad you came 
bout land in time if I keep moving 
night So long, 


light stampede 
Billy 
about this, boy 


pac k on to 


—that’s 


along Guess 
Tecan justa 
to-night and to-morrow 


boys. Expect me back about Wednesday.’ 
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And ere either of them ¢ | l4 t] \ QO 
had swung out into tl the 
tion of the creek and the 1 curt salute, tered 

In the northland y i f the Westme1 | he 
nose or loosen | tecth and } inticiy ly 
tion of quick for ne lout ify ! | if 
as raise the toe of your moc: ! t to the back.  ¢ { 1 it] : 
his dog you are as] for trouble of rie locked, and 1 } v : 
kind. [yvke Sinclare was a : mp was already in pi nd that 
parasite that 1 | bel 1 to that ) en 1 test 
lesirable tvpe wh f | CVC! 
camp, never d in honest 
who thrive b Kel then 
dollar here and ther mi thie \ 
Hfe was k \ 1 gambler of t { { ( 
be avoided ; he wv Id take b 


baseball mat l { { t > 


contest ind so in l 
by the weal 
known to do me pretty 1 1 If | 


his day If it w tt that | 
Cyril’s deg for t rpose of | . Cyt ( 
against the prize-t ti bull ; | | 
certainly deserved all Cyril) mieht rt ntet | 
him. 

All that 1 t, the ( lter tu ] I—-""G 
Ing dav, and the xt night, Cyril ld 


like a machine, the m les of 


man had adapted himself { 
life of the north, and the t it of 1 > 3 


mean advantage th had b . l ih OF 1 
absence wa like a tw Int it 1 Lit ba 
flesh \t t he recalled 


| unk l ul ’ 
tried to expl ( \ 
.card in the t f ! 
pict 1 the 1 
great anger 1 

Passi ¢ the ] t a 
the Indian boy ] I 
alarmed * Starlight « ( \ 1 ( 
boy **No seen ] ) 2 

That was DS ( ) ] 1 
da hed ba k to h | I l I loa 


craft ricochetti over t if th 
boarded 
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AT THE 
The young Englishman looked up, to 
see Tyke Sinclare staring into his face with 
surprise and fear. 
“Ves,” the prospector, 
terribly mirthless smile. ‘* You're surprised 
to sce me here, Tyke, but I guess your su 
prises ain't ended yet ! 
With that he struck the contemptible 
individual—just once, quick as the stroke 
of a rattlesnake, but that 
welded all the hatred of a man who know 
that advantage has been taken of hi 
absence to torture li to death 


hissed with a 


” 


into blow was 


| y 
dos 


r clare’s jaws went together hke a compre cd 
air hammer, and those who saw it sweat 
that he shot into the air a clear yard before 
he came down, moaning and cursing, on the 
heads of the spectators. 

Then Cyril stepped into the arena, gripped 
the bulldog, but could 
not release its death- 
grip of Starlight 
throat. Men were 
crying out all ro | 
him that he was spoil 
} ing sport, “ what about 


their bets,”’ and so 

but many of them 
Knew Cynl—knew that 
he was a_- straight 
man and a 
sportsman. Sowhen he 
looked 
appealing], 


Lend me 


| 
ealing 


them 
and aul 


round at 


} ' \ 
boys My doe w 


stolen 


for thie purpose 
this fight, they 


realised the tate of 


leased from the fate ‘eo 
il jaws of the bull- 
Starlight and 


laure were 


Sin- 

both carried back to the saloo 
one to be dropped ina’ tilthy cor 
l left to come round, the other to b 
Hudson’s 13 
Whitefish 1 


ced on a soft and woolly 
Manket and taken back to 
ril’s Cano 

It was late in 





very stiff drink Waving swallowed it 
ind another, he inquired from the bat 
tender Fhe swipe hit me, didn't | 


ime round sutticiently to get 1 yand order 


THE GREAT UNSURVEYED 


” 


‘“T should say he just about did, 
the 
gambler’ 


replied 
regarding the 
black and swollen jaw. 

['vke ordered a third drink. ‘‘ The swipe ! 
he growled. ~ Hfe'’s cost me five hundred 
dollars by turning up just when we didn’t 


gentleman addresses d, 


%» 
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* He stepped into the arena, 


gripped the bulldog, but 
could not release its death- 
grip of Starlight’s threat.” 


want him Pll pay him out for hitting 
already learnt that Cyril 
could hit rd and straight, and perhaps 
at was wl ) 12s Out in his mean 
litthe way found that it was Billy Temple- 


the cat out of the bag 


Lo | | 
Cyril undoubtedly had a grievance, sc 
perhaps he was justified in taking the course 
but what object had that little 

blighter Billy in going and blabbing ? 
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THE QUIVER 


The gambler decided that it was an affair 
of persona] spite, and perhaps that was why 
the step was removed from the threshold of 
Billy’s shanty one dark night, with the result 
that, when Billy stepped from his door to 
adjust the sluice valves at midnight, he fell 
and put his knee out of joint. 


Il 


UCH men as Sinclare, it is to be feared, 
are beyond repair. What chance is 
there of restoring to health a soul 

rotten with cancer? These mining-camp 
toughs have no gentlemanly instinct, no 
sense of justice, no conception as to the most 
ordinary decencies of life. They toil not, 
neither do they spin, yet they have always 
money for the gambling hells and drinking 
dens, while, by their shrewdness of wit, 
they are a thorn in the flesh of the honest— 
and often innocent—worker. 

One might as well try to convert a leopard 
into a pure white Chinese duck as one of 
these into a decent citizen, yet if, in the 
depths of them, some spark of humanity 
still exists, it is revealed when at length they 
stand face to face with the great unsurveyed. 
And if they go out like men, then the world 
remembers them as men—not as they were 
in life, but as they were when death laid her 
fingers on their lips and weighed their lids 
with gold. 

‘Poor oid Bill! ’’ says the world—that 
is, the world of the northern mining camp, 
who knew Bill only as drunkard and gambler 

there must have been some good in 

him, for when he was dying he says to Harry 
Procter, says he -”’ And the tongue 
that utters it becomes soft with reverence 
and praise. 

It was some weeks later. No rain had 
fallen since spring, and the dense bush was 
like matchwood,. Here a spark wafted from 
a camp-fire and settled on the thirsty muskeg 
In a minute a black spot, slowly smoulde1 
ing, was Visible on the brown earth among 
the shadows ; in two minutes the black spot 
was the size of a penny. Slowly it grew, 
creeping with silent treachery among the 
tree roots, here disappearing underground 
for a few 


} 
surface a little farther on. And such fire 


showed a constant tendency to cre¢ p away 
from the stagnant air of the bush in the 


direction = of ome open spot the lake 


margin, or the blazed trail, where only a 


aces, but only to appear on the 


faint breeze was required to fan them into 
the timber. 

At another point a prospector careless] 
knocked out his pipe, and the same thi 
happened. Elsewhere a flash of li htnine 
set the bush burning; or two trees rubbings 
together kindled a spark. 

The result was that by July earth fires 
and bush fires were burning in every dir 
tion. Experienced woodsmen gravely shook 
their heads, and spoke of the dangers of | 
living in a country over-run by greenhorns 
“It only requires a bit of a breeze,” s 
they, ‘‘and we shall have the biggest sonof 
a gun of a blaze up this country has ever | 
known.” 

The breeze came on July rth, and tt 
history of the forest fire that followed woul 
fill many volumes. It cost the north mor 
good men than was ever known, and t! 
following is merely a commonplace in 
of the great fire me of those incider 
which never leapt into the searchlight of tl 
southern press. 

The Great Dome Mine was situated int 
very centre of the fire belt, and tl t 
largest mine of the Whitefish Creek « 
was recognised as a verita 


case of forest fire. Situated on the hill-t 


the fires would reach it in the zenith of their } 
furv, and there was no water near en 

to afford immediate shelter. Yet, 

of repeated warnings, many, when t 

came, sought the cleared area of the ¢ 

Dome in preference to head 


water, and these, a ter 
crowd, huddled round the 





immediately they found their reti 
off by the raging wall of fire. | 
Let us picture the scene Overh L 
blackness—heaving, impenetrab] nd 
around them a roar no words can descril 
From the timber belt flying sparks and white- 
hot wisps of birch bark were b on 
wings of the hurricane They settled 
naked arms and. fa like tl ¢ 
scorpion, and above all 1 OV ill ¢ 
the suffocating fumes which made me 
gasp for air and for water 
Around the electrically driven p 
core of ragged and desperate men \ 
fighting for a place under the cooling delug 
the deluge which quenched their sm Id 
ing clothing and relaxed their cracke 
blacked lips. Then the fire wiped out 
power station, as fi es are wiped fron 
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AT THE EDGE OF THE 


slate. The pump failed, and the men flung 
themselves flat, gasping for air. 

Slowly the surrounding fire took hold of 
the earth and closed in upon them.” One of 
their number leapt to his feet and headed 
for the main shaft, and the rest, though they 
knew it meant certain death to enter the 
shaft, followed blindly. Any death, it 
seemed, was preferable to this ! 

But one young man, accompanied by his 
dog, had stationed himself at the shaft head. 
Long ago he had told himself that if fire 
came he must do this thing. There were 
women and children at Great Dome, and 
most of the men were raw hands ; in spite 
of constant telling, they would undoubtedly 
make for the shaft 
rather than face 
the horrors of the ‘ 
fire belt ; and so, SC 
having buried 
their kit as the 
fire approached, 
the young mat 
turned to his 
partner. 

‘You make for 
the lake,’”’ he said 

I'm going along 
to the Great 
Dome to lend 
them a hand.’ 

His partner 
Stared at him 
through the 
swinging black 
ness, 

“Don’t be a 
fool,” he said. 
“Tt will be verit- 
ible hell up 
there!" 

The young man 
smiled. 

‘Don't you 
trouble your: 
self,”’ he advised 
‘It ain't the first / 
fire I've been up Lae 
agamst, though it [ 
may be the big 
gest. To can keep my 
long.” 


landmarks. Se 


And thus Cyril Bethman stood at the 
head of the shaft, Starlight, all fangs and 
bristles, at his side, and when the desperate 





GREAT UNSURVEYED 


crowd of men surged up, each fighting for 
a foremost place, they found themselves 
threatened by a heavy revolver, levelled 
ominously, and by a row of gleaming white 
fangs. 
You ain’t coming in here, boys,’’ said 
a calm voice. ‘It’s certain death. I’ve 
turned five batches aside already.” 
rhe men hesitated and hung back, while 
the burning and suffocating fumes drove 





‘*When the desperate 
crowd of men surged 
up, they found them- 
selves threatened by a 
heavy revolver and 
by a row of gleaming 
white fangs.” 


them to the limits of human endur 
ance. Just beyond there, behind 
the calm and threatening figure, was 
the cool security of the shaft—a 
thing worth fighting for. 

Let us try,’ commanded a _ hoarse 
but pleading voice. “We can’t live out 
here.” 

‘‘ Then head down the slope for the creek,” 
answered the guardian of the shaft. “‘ It’s 
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your only chance. 
You must 

But the men were deaf to all 
One of himself 
forward, shouting to the others to follow. 


The others have gone, 
follow.”’ 

sensible 
reasoning. them threw 
The big revolver spoke twice in rapid suc- 
and the ringleader, sacrificed to 


others, fell face foremost and lay 


cession, 
save the 
still. 
The rest turned and headed for the creek 
Behind them they left Tyke Sinclare, thi 
gambler, lying downwards, 
the head of the shaft, 
stood one young man, a smoking revolve 


while at 
ath, 


face 


alone with d 


in his hand, his face dark with sutfering and 
suspense, 


Sse 


The rest of the story is vague and unce1 
tain, like the incidents of a nightmare. We 
know only that that young man, though hi 
object was accomplished, did not leave the 
shaft-head alone. He carried the gambler 
with him, and somehow the two reached a 
rocky dome in the direction of the creek. 
They could go no farther, so the young man 
took the billy-can from his belt and gave 
it to the dog, pointing and muttering. 

This was a parlour trick of Starlight’s. 
H{e would draw water from the creek at any 
time on receiving instruction, but always he 
spilt more than he drew. 
forth and 


To-day, passing 
through the furnace, he 
arrived with enough only for one man. It 
was held to the lips of the wounded gambler, 
who drank it thirstily and asked for more. 


back 


The dog fetched more, and again and again 
he came and went till, in the suffocating 
fumes, scorched and blistered, he laid his 
faithful head on his master’s knees, beside 
that of the gambler, and said in the language 
which looks convey, “ 1 have done my best. 


,- 


I cannot go again! 


Thus the twilight found them—the one 


voung man, his clothing scorched from his 
body, his head bowed in exhaustion, on his 
knees the head of the gambler, while his dog 
limp and helpless as he, looked up into hj 


face. On the crest of the dome they waited 


a pathetic, romantic triune, around them 


the awful desolation, and the pale stars of 
the north looked down upon them, whisper- 
ing that the nightmare was 

“Old «¢ hap,’” whispered 


“T guess I'm finished, 


past. 
the gambler. 
aren't I?” 
‘I guess so, old man,” replied the pro- 
spector softly. 
fhe gambler’s long fingers crept out till 
they rested on the head of the malamute 
The dog panted and licked the gambler’s 
1 as to say, ‘ We're all in the 
same boat, partner.’ 


hand, as mucl 


“ Cyril,”’ whispered the gambler, ‘‘ Closer, 
old chap, closer.”’ 
The young man _ stooped down, A 


quietude fell upon the forest. Above the 
smoke-clouds the stars seemed to be watch- 
ing more intently. 

“ Cyril,” whispered the 
old dad in England, 


ten years. I've left 


gambler. “ My 
I've supported him 


money enough to sec 


him through. You'll see he gets it? 
Straight deals ? Eh?” 
“Yes,” answered the young man, Their 


hands crept together—both hands restin; 

on the head of the fighting malamute. 
“Old boy’ 

whisper—* 


’"—this time in a very weak 
can you pray for me? 
‘“T’m afraid not, old man.” 

But as Tyke Sinclare 
companion’s face he saw somet 


looked into his 
] 

there which he understood better than 

prayers; and their fingers interl 

hearts soft with the brotherhood of man- 

kind—the gambler felt a great peace entel 

into his soul, 
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MY KHAKI GIRLS 


The Truth about the W.A.A.C. 


By Mrs. 


BURLEIGH LEACH, 


Controller-in-Chief of the W.A.AC. 


(In an Interview with Marie Harrison) 


AN HAY has immortalised ‘ The First 
Hundred Thousand ”’ of our 
British Army. 
immortalise the first 


glorious 
Some day someone will 
hundred thousand 
women who put on khaki. To-day these 
women are more concerned about winning 
the war than about winning fame, but the 
steadfast loyalty which has carried them 
through so many difficulties will be remem- 
bered in all splendour when the story of 
these tremendous days 
is finally written 
There have 
criticisms of these girls 
of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps. That 
is inevitable. The un- 
kind, stupid criticisms 
come Irom 
home 
nothing about the 
Women’s Army; the 
most generous and ap- 


been 


people at 


who know 


preciative criticisms are 
those of the soldiers in 
France who have 
watched the khaki girls 
at work. 1 do not 
think many 
dissuade their daughters 
Irom joining the Corps 

my experience has been 
that the 


parents 


fathers and 
mothers who have most 
gladly given their sons 
are as ready to give 
their daughters But 
those parents who have 
ho sons in the Army 
may surely be forgiven 
a little 
certain 


uneasiness, a 
wondering 
Whether their girls will 
set out of the Army as 


Mrs. Burleigh 
much as they FIVE, 


Leach. 





That, of course, 1s not the view-point of 
the girls themselves. They enlist because, 
as nine out o! ten put it, they ‘“‘ want to help 
the boys.’’ Their patriotism, their seli- 
sacrifice, is as real as that of the men who 
left our shores in the first year of the war 
to fight for england. But the happy fact 
remains that W.A.A.C. 
gives so much in the broadening of outlook, 
in the improvement in physique, so much of 


service with the 


the great comradeship 
of war, that no girl who 
has ever joined its ranks 
can be quite the same 
again. She must be, she 
is different. 

I discussed these 
points with Mrs. Bur- 
leigh Leach, Controller- 
in-Chiet of the Army. 
Mrs. Leach is exactly 
the right woman in the 
right place ; our khaki 
girls are proud to have 
as their leader a 
woman who is an un 
official big sister, rather 
than a mother, to all 
ot them. 

I asked Mrs. Leach 
what she thought were 
the best things the 
W.A.A.C. has to give. 

‘ The very best thing 
it has to give is the 
broadening of outlook,”’ 
she responded 
tatingly 


unhesi 
“You — get 
every conceivable type 
o! girl in the W.A.A.C, 
There is the girl who 
lived at home, arrang 
ing tlowers and dusting 
ph? china; she comes into 
the Corps to find her 
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self next to 
struggle for mere existence. 
artist who has done wonderful things with 
her fingers in happy friendship with an old 


has had a 
You find the 


a typist who 


factory hand 
abolished 
ereat uniting forces are the uniform and 


Instantly, class distinctions 
are There is no snobbishness ; 
the 
the badge. With the putting away of civilian 
clo‘hes comes a new sense of responsibility, 
and the jealousies and rivalries which made 
up such a big part of life disappear 


‘- These girls, if they had not joined the 





Baking Bread for the Troops 
W.A.A.C.s in Action 


in France 


Corps, would probably have remained at 


home in one distinct and isolated phase ot 
from the very first 
the W.A.A.C., she 
In the depot to which 


she gets her first taste 


existence But moment 


that a girl join is learning 
she 1s assigned 


not of military, but 


ot communal lite She is no longer alone ; 
she cannot work or eat or sleep alone \nd 
this communal lite does a tremendous lot 


lora girl; 


it rubs off the sharp edges, makes 
he 
is no longer merely Mary 
mber ot a 


her more thoughttul, less self-centred 
knowledge 


Smith, 


that she 


but a mi great army corps 


With a great re putation, gives her a new sense 


of importance, a new realisation of respon- 
sibility. I tell my girls that always the 
honour of the uniform and the badge must 
come first, and they respond splendiily, 
They know that the conduct which might 
be perfectly harmless in a civilian is not quite 
good enough for the standard of the Corps, 
and they are as enthusiastic about its good 


name as any soldier is enthusiastic about 
his regiment 
lL have heard fears expressed that the 


wearing of the uniform and the organisation 


of life on a sen 1 tary | 
make our girl 


perience ot tho ok ) 


the Corps is th 

In the early da 

womens organisatiol lowed ti 

bet to address their leader » 

to salute officer | l 

kind in the WLALA< n 

never used, and the girls addr their nea 
not as ‘‘ Sir "’ but Ma’‘an know t 

Mrs. Leach would intensely dislike the U 
sexing ot the Women’s Army she bene’ 


that it is 


as women, rking tor 
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Rea 


as women, and upholding the dignity and 
honour of Englishwomen, that its members 
are most likely to help in the great business 
of winning the war. 

I was extremely interested to hear from 
Mrs. Leach that the health of the W.A.A.C 
is above the average 

“ Twas with the Women's Legion for one 
and a half years,”’ she told me, ‘‘ and when 
we came to examine medically our members 
for service in France we were astounded to 
find the vast improvement in their health 
Their training had gradually worked a revo 
lution ; so far from proving too stiff for them 
it had brought them better health than ever 
they had before. The same thing is happen- 
ing in the W.A.Ax At many of the centres 
there are swimming classes and courses ot 
Swedish drill; all kinds of games are en 
couraged both in France and in England, 
and so far as fool goes—well, the girls are 
probably better .ed than they would be it 
at home.”’ 

1 should like to emphasise this point 
| have seen a week's diet sheet, typical ot 
all, which should reassure all parents 
anxious about the rationing in the W.A.A.C. 
in France. Here are Tuesday's meals, taken 
at random tea, bread and butter, and 
boiled bacon for breakfast; roast beet, 
carrots, potatoes, cabbage and_ cornflour 
pudding for dinner; tea, minced beef, 
bread and jam tor tea soup, ¢ heese and rice 
lor supper. | think that many of us would 


be glad to do ahard day’s 
work on a diet much less 
substantial. 

Home-sickness, o: 
course, there must be in 
the first few weeks of ser- 
vice. 

But it very quickly 
passes,’’ Mrs. Leach said 
to me. ‘I think this i5 
because English people al 
ways take their couniry 
with them wherever they 
go. Take a big camp o 
‘ Waacs* in France 
they make it a little bi 
of England in notime. I 
do not believe that the 
women of any other coun- 
try could go to a foreign 
land under such circum 
Stances without feeling 
very paintully that they were exiles. It is 
not so with our girls ; 


Photo: 
Graphic Union 





dy for Foreign 
Service. 








they very soon feel as 
much at home as if 
they were really in 
England.’ 

Mrs. Leach chooses 
her officers very care- 
fully. 

‘““ You don’t 
want simply 
the type ol 
schoolmistres s 
who can only 
give orders and 
see that they 
are obeyed,” 
she said ;** but 
it is not pos 
sible to say 
what proces 
30n G8 OF S 
not likely to 
produce the 
best officer. 
We must have 
women who . 
can lead girls ‘ a 
and appeal to 
the best in 


The Cook’s Photo , 
them, women Officer Graphic Union 
who will in The woman officer in charge 
spire conti of a number of cooks who 

ys have volunteered tor ser 
dence The ie abianndl 
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officer who can take some interest in the girls past nine, with a tremendous amount 
while off duty is most helpful, especially if work to get through There are intervie, 
she understands their games. All our officers to be given to all sorts of people—hj 





havea special training betorethecare of mem officials from the War Office. potent; 

bers of the Corps passes into their hands administrators, members of the staff ther 
Well, it seems to me that, taking the is heavy correspondence to be attended t 

question of getting, apart altogether trom cases to investigate calling for a sympatheti 

giving, there is much to be got out of the personal attentior here are constant 

W.A.A.( On the very lowest basis a girl tours of inspection to be made, here and j 

is sure of good, substantial tood . she is sure lrance Inspee tion of camps and bill ts, | 

ot a bed, sure of a uniform. She is certain sleeping arrangements and of food, 

to get medical attendance if she is ill, and recreation rooms. matters to be 

her work is adequately paid according to improvement to | etfected, a hundr 

the special service she has to offer She gets things to be done 

all the advantages to health of a reeular, \ little whi Mi Leach recei 

plain, common-sense way of living; she gets letter trom; kher champion. of 

the improvement in physique in the oppor W. A.A The writer was a Comnar | 

tunities provided in drill ancl gan ine Sergeant-Major in) France, and_ his 

sport pportunitre probably, tor which ended up witl the Insp 

she would have to pay at home if they came ll the boys out france think vy 

to her at all. She gets comradeship and that the 1 4 t 

friendship, the chance to see new places and ‘pick of ro Ieneglat ( 

towork under new conditions, and an immense Waraes ’ e ki 

broadening of outlook. She ge s a new vie Parents may ‘ pt the phrase 

of lite; in short she gets a new selt turning to the ( S 
I do not think Mi: Leach’'s ener vil Women's Art ( 

flag. She is at her office every day at halt- \ 
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The Proudest Job ot All 
Tending the Graves of our Fallen Heroe: 
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By 


RS. SANDEMAN was Ivine under 


the shade of the ilex tree in front 
reading a 


of 


of her cottage romants 


in blank ver by om the minor 


ets. The book belonged to her son, one 
those ‘wonder children ’’ whose bril- 
vy was incontestable, and whose mother 
1 devi ( | 
He came out of the porch and down the 
ps to the lawn, a slim, girlish-looking 
ter with a superabundance of tlutfy 
ind a pair of vain blue eye 
I may be out for lu ’ 


nch, mater.’ 
Where are you going, dear ? ”’ 
There’s an Au 





Oh i the cliffs. 
irian atmosphere to-day, and the sca 
S Vie 
His n 1 ulored jum. 
Have you asl] MM 1 lor some sand 
Cal 
Koy Sandeman fro 
No Chet \ i when food 
Now, poets shoul tt lie, and Vo 
ne-ancd-t ho can peak rt 
uperiuou Is 1n £ToO heed ol a 
ii smacking, even though he bi 
holar of Trinity, a “ Union light,’ ai 
fed full of “lyrical emotion. hoy 
Sandeman was a prig, but he was a prig 
th possibilitic Moreover, he was in 
( He had been discovering Iscults and 
Brunhildas and Kk LUIL regularly foi 
e last three years, but the last thing that 
had ha pe ned to | n p yyised to be fat 
re elemental an eal than he guc 
So Roy led to ] nother, and instead 
of taking the cliff pa doubled back 
Devon lane in the direction of Hartland 
Ha I} world wa ull green with the 
ming, blucbells were out in the woo 
the young bracken was spri ft 
tul I \\ t Pp tov ird the HH 
ough a roll blazin Mui L 
nght romanti | l mood, sere 
tt the fa he was not a Tristram 
it al l \ 
Just below the park fence he met the 


POINT 


The Story of an Ordeal for Love 


WARWICK DEEPING 


ult of his dre a brown-eyed, 





haired youn ith a blue bathing 
dress in one a bath towel in the 
other. Her hair was blowing free, and the 
quick colour on her face and the free light 
in her frank brown eyes belonged to Nature 


melancholy world of 


not to the 
tragic minor poct. 
“ Hallo, Tiny !”’ 


Sand 


and 


but 
exasperated 
Te 
Tiny. It seemed 


the soul 
by 


W ishe d 


an blushed, 
be 
reverence. 


call him 


Roy 
him had 


em 


in 
hei 


isn’t it ? 
yself the 
nd with Sandy. 


] ] 
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question. 
Pierce is just behi 

Ifer brother, 
it a run, Sandy the Irish terrier trotting at 
| Woolwich, a big 


Pierce Feverel, came along 


his heels. DPierce was at 

cllow with a solid brown, face and cOl 
rtingly keen yes, He also carried bathing 
gery, and Sandy kept snapping at tle 

t el as Pierce trailed it behind him. 


‘}Lallo, Sandeman, ready for a swim ? 
Yes, come along, Tiny. 

Koy failed in enthusiasm. 
Isn’t it a bit cold ?” 


” 


Pierce’s blue eyes stared at him critically. 
“ Cold, of course it’s cold, man. 

But I haven’t——” 
Lynette was laughing. 

Bashful ‘Tiny! I have a spare dr 


down in the hut. I'll lend it you. Cony 


kkoy had no excuses to offer. It wa 
impossible to tell the Feverels that he didn’t 


that 
swimmer, and that he was a little bit 
ol Che Feverels were not 


much like cold Walcr, he was a p< 


iral 
p opl 


could make such confession 


the sea, 

to whom one 
1 Roy Sandeman was in love. 
but of his 


had not been disturbed as yet. 


an 
if aA eae 
Sseil-admiratiol 


He look 


the serenity 


amiable barbarian 


n Pierce as an | 
Lynette isa tt of Devonian B iphoeb 
No one had ever criticised him, and 


ilthy 


ved toarather unh 


‘S 
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He fastened his tie, plastered down his 
long hair, and went and sat in the sun. 
When Lynette and her brother joined 
him from the bathing-cabins they had little 
say. Roy was ensitive and quick 
nough to feel the change in the psychical 
perature, and to realise vaguely what 
had happened. A sense of chilliness made 
‘hese two young people strolled 
they had no 
ib and subdue Roy 


n casually up the path; 


- 


by { h self-assertion 
) t V« te classic tl 1 I 
to rp le doing thin 
I ve] liar | k 
\ ee, a emplative If « 
ea t limb ai till 
\ Phat hha 
1 tll 
Glad nicely You ( 
Pperiol eH Piny But 








“ Thinking 
arrogantly. “Of course if you want t 


You really are a priceless jest,’’ he said 
“ T should like to see you handling a battery 
of field guns. You could do your observins 
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is doing things,” he said 


play the squirrel in a cage, turning a wire 
wheel round, it may seem very important 


I’m out for leadership 


Then Pierce Feverel threw back his head 


laughed. 


all right. 








‘hen he tried to read poetry to her she 
pelted him with grass ’—p. 751 


VETTE! J ] 1 cy 
It may be dang ] N 
1 f+} ne wi ib 
! L\ tl 1 \I 
Chall Wa ibl to 
CNLUTe 
Aren't vou « e well le ; 
I'm pert I, mot 
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Roy’s problem was Lynette and his own 
growing infatuation. He had tried to 
make open love to her, romantic love, anc 
she was behaving with merciless wayward 


ness. He had lost himself to that wild, 
tawny hair of hers, her elf’s eyes, and her 
mischievous red mouth, and she was tor 
menting him, knowing that it was good 
for Roy Sandeman to be tormented. But 


Roy had not reached that state of wisdom 
Each day his self-love was being wounded 
he was puzzled, exasperated ; for a young 
man who has been badly spoilt, and who 
has been taught to consider himself flawless, 
when 
undertakes to tell him the truth. 


Merciless sincerity, and a love of courage 


is apt to suffer severely someone 


' 
Lynette had a kind of passionate prejudice 
in favour of these Chey 
developed in her brothet 
they were almost absent in Roy Sandeman 

And yet she had 


It was a question of contrasts. 


virtues, were 


finely Pierce 
a queer liking for Roy 
His priggish 
and his angered her, and so 


ness 


conceit 
love-making became a 


pilgrimage of humiliation and of pain 


Roy Sandeman’'s 


‘Come out riding, Tiny. We can mount 
you all right 
“ Thanks, I don’t ride.’’ 


She always seemed to be discovering his 


* don'ts,”’ nor did she care a whisk of the 
head for his “ positives.”” When he tried 
to read poetry to her she pelted him with 


And het 
made him more desperately keen to please 


grass yet wild, vixenish humour 


her. 
Perhaps you will come up and_ play 
croquet, Tiny 
Yes, he could play croquet. 
l thought that would be about vour 
level. 
He flushed and writhed. 
“ What a little savage you are, Lyn.” 
I’m not a savage, and you need not 
call me Lyn 
Very well, Miss Feverel. And J prefer 
to be known as Roy.’ 
“ That's too regal. Tiny suits you better.” 
And he had been writing a poem about 


Tristram, and the heroic splendour of that 


great lover's strength ! 


Pierce Feverel was absolutely frank in 
. J 


dis views on the situation 
“ }Tiow you can bother about that con 
founded prig, Lyn, passes my comprehen 


sion.”’ 





Lynette looked wise. 

“He is not such a bad boy, Pierce, 0; 
course, he’s an awful ass, and not parti - \ 
larly plucky.’ S 
He has neve 


know 


That’s what disgusts me 
He 
belongs to the order of worms 

** Don't 


been kicked. doesn’t 


you begin being an athletic py 


dear brother.’ 

‘Sorry, Lyn You can always hit [| 
straight. But what do you imas 
are going to do with young Sandeman 

I don’t imagine anything,”’ she sa 

She didn’t. Nature had just. thr 
these two vounegsters together, and Roy 
Sandeman was getting the very finest 
schooling in the world. There was spirit 
in the lad, and an element of greatness 


otherwise Lynette’s fierce intuition w 


have passed him by. 


Then came a very shameful day for Roy 


Sandeman. It was the afternoon | 
Pierce Feverel’s leave came to 
They went alon the cliffs towards Gu 


Point, and Lynette in one of | 


who Wa 


hose to play at walking 


most impish moods, 
on the wall. 

This same wall wa 
wedged together on the very edge of 


cliff. One false step, and you might 

hurtling down on to the rocks a hundr 
feet below. Pluck and a steady he ve 
needed. 

Roy watched her with sickly fascination 
She challenged him to follow her, wh 
Pierce bit his pipe-stem hard ar ce] j 
keen eye on hi ter 

Come along, Tiny.” 

But he blanl 11 absolutely refused 

*T call that ' ‘ 

“Tt isn’t. It’s good training 

She turned and saw his white face 
the fear in his eye And su nly s 
sprang down and walked on along the | 

I don't want to frighten you he sal 

Chey went on to Gull Point, Roy San 
man smitten with a sudden |] 1s 
realisation For the first time for ma! 
years he wa ist a irk, naked fi 
of unclothed self-cor ousne He kn 
what he had never known befot that 
was possible for a p I 
to be justified in het mpt 

Pierce Feverel leant over the w ll bef 
they reached the 1 f Gull Point. 1 





path had just dropped to the 
34 
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deep coombe where a stream trickled into 
the sea, and then carried them skywards 
with a swift steepness that had left Roy 
short of breath. 
“The sea’s down. 
Point stunt, Lyn ? 
“Do you value your trousers ? 
- They are nothing great. Here goes.” 
He scrambled over the wall and dis- 
appeared. Lynette climbed up on the wall 
to watch him, for the Gull Point stunt was 
It began with 
down which one straddled 


What about the Gull 


” 


” 


spectac ular and dangerous. 
the ‘ knife edge ”’ 
some sixty feet to the “ pulpit,’’ a grass 
covered mass of rock standing out like a 
above the sea. 
a sort of natural 
path or ledge along the face of the cliff, 


bastion a hundred feet 
Next came the “ zig-zag,”’ 
sloping to another mass of rock where the 
began. 
was a sort of sloping trough down which 
one slid with elbows and feet spread out 
and pressed against the walls. It brought 
one to a jumble of rocks and the sea, 


fire escape ”* The “ fire escape’ 


Roy Sandeman craned his head over the 
wall. Pierce was sliding down the 

knife edge,’’ knees and hands ge 
gripping the rock It was like A ¢ 
sliding down the ridge of a stecp A 
roof, with the sea 
and the rocks more 
than a hundred feet 
below 

‘What’s the ( 
Roy was white 
faced and thin 
lipped, and his eve 
were full of a fear 
of the depths below. 

“ Idiotic |” 

Lynette turned 
her head with a 
proud, sharp lifting 
of the chin. 

‘Idiotic? It’s 
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But his moral courage did not save him 
from going back to his mother’s cottage in 
a fine fever of doubt and mortification. He 
had seen Pierce Feverel come climbing up 
the mouth of the coombe, wet to the knees, 
his trousers torn, and a hard light in his 
blue eyes. He had heard Lynette hail him 
triumphantly. 

‘Great sport. You did good 
too.’’ 

The absurdity of the whole thing! It 
was like a small boy showing off. 
it ? 

Roy spent half the night fighting the 
problem, torm ited by the knowledge that 
he was a coward, and that Lynette was the 


time, 


But was 


most tempestuously adorable thing with 
her adventurous eyes and her wild blowing 
hair. Had the heroines of the romances 
been made of such stuff, and was that why 
such men as Trist 
ram, had fought to 
the death for them ? 

His young vanity 
once more flared into 
a mood of agegres 
sion, Lynette’s lack 
of seriousness an‘ 
her ridiculing of his 
dignity were not to 
her irre- 
self-confi 


be borne ; 
sponsible 
dence would have to 
befought and tamed. 
He must make her 
realise what manner 
of man he was, a 
who would 
with 
fame while that 
big, barbaric brother 


genius 
be crowned 


of hers wallowed in 
obs« urity. 

Koy waited a day 
or so to make sure 
that Pierce Veverel 


: *** Someone has been telling Drawn ; 
nothing of the kind fo by had left the Hall. 
It me the truth about mysell, s Sinsatti 


means courage 
What is the use of 
anything without pluck ?” 
“But there is nothing to be 
nothing at the end of it 
[ry it—and see 
Roy gave a thin, sulky laugh. 


: I hope I have too much moral courage,” 
he Said, 


he said ’’—p. 737. 


nerve and 


gaincd, 


Pierce might be a 
great, muscular 
savage, but he had a very awesome and 
depressing effect on Roy Sandeman. 

‘*T want the beast out of the way. You 
can't fight a thing without a soul 

He began to feel unpleasantly nervous as 


he followed the path through the furze. 
hesitated, and stood 


More than once he 
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After ali—what 


a mere.girl of 


staring out over the sea. 


was he afraid of, seventeen, 


a girl whose impulsive sincerity refused 
to be kept within bounds ? 

I shall ask her straight out,” he 
himself, the air, 


clencl ing his fists in his trousers pockets. 


said to 


jerking his chin in and 
“Good morning, Mr. Sandeman 

there 
white figure an.id the furze, her eyes staring 


He swung rounl, and she was, a 
straight into hi 
clutch at hi 
oO pertect as he 

* Good 


vou 


She just 


Hfe made a spasmodic 
hat 


could have wished. 


straw His poise was not 


morning Il was coming to see 


stood there and looked at hin, 
with provoking serenity 
‘Suppose we go for a walk. I want to 
talk to you about something.” 
“Do 


‘Something of great importancs 


you 

Her eves lit up queerly, and Roy felt a 
sudden, unlignified impulse prompting him 
unstudied 
that 


It was necessary 


to make a and of 
himself He 
and unscholarly impulse. 
that Lynette 


hould b 


sincere 


struggled with human 


should be impressed, that he 


have hke a man of the world. 


‘Shall we go down to the lane ? ” 
“Why not talk here 
I will try to humour your’ wishe 


But Iam going to be very severe with you, 


Lynette 

‘Severe! Why don’t you stop being 
such a prig 

“T’m not a prig.”’ 

The worst I’ve ever met. No, don't 
look hot and astonished,.”’ 
But I’m not a prig.” 

She looked at him with deadly frank 
ness. 

“ That’s the trouble. You don't know 
what a prig you are. You are a mass of 
onceit, though what you have got to be 
conceited about—heaven knows.’’ 

Roy's dignity began to crumble badly 


and he was 
“Very into 
Do you know that I ama scholar of Trinity, 


hed that | 


losing his temper. 


well, let us go everything 


that I have publ poems, have 


made some of the most brilliant speeches at 
the ‘ Union’ 
She shrugged her shoulders. 
[There you go—at once, Boasting, 


puffing yourself out. 
in love with 


. ” 
mle. 


And you think you're 


Roy's face melted 


“ Well 
“ Don't 


up being in love wit 


But I 


in love 


retuse 
with you 
going to marry mé¢ 
It was her turn 
colour. 
You 
Why, 


again 


maf4°rry 
you would 
> ; 1 
Prepo terou 


point out my \ 


will Don't 
Vo 
Chen ve 
be hope W 
shirk thin 
Lynett 


Isn't it ti 
anything of a 
It doesn’t matt 


matter how well lhe 
Her eves earche 
Roy's failed to b 
knew, suddenly 
was speaki thi 
I don't et 
vid 


But you 
your tongu W 
I felt afraid t 
myself do it, or 

<n 
“Well, | 
pitiable, 1 


Roy—" 


Ifer voice 
a strange th 
man. His ron 


to crumple up 1 
threw himself 
face in In YI 


Lynette tared 


Then she t 
him 
Phat b 
You're a b 
No, I'm 1 
Roy I 1 


Cver ecm Lo 


close to 


Vou, 


what you wal 


cotton woul 


Wis 


upon my 


wOouUuLac! ik 





I 


shall ins 


} 
soul 


irlet 


' 


mi 


And 


ome 


look so annoyed, You « 
h 


ist 


aay vol 
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“For heaven's sake, 

‘Shall I ? 

* Yea” 

‘Pon't be sorry for 
he worse than before 


gO away.” 


yourself, or you'll 


Oh, go away 
‘Very well, I will.” 
Many of us never attain to that humiliating 
that 


from being 


An enthusiast 


self-knowledge saves us 
complete and pericct fools. 
can be as greatly against himself as he was 
alter 


has kft him wondering at his own idiocy; 


for himself, ome shocking dénouement 
and so it proved with Roy Sandeman. He 
those 


had Ben mercilessly 
of chasti 


a new humility 


chastised, but 
moments ement developed in him 
and a faintly smiling sense 
of humour. 

He sat up and 


“Of course I’m a 


tared at the sea. 
coward, She was 
quite right there But I didn’t know 

He meditated deeply 

“What a lot of rot I have 
Heroic stuff, and I hadn't the 
walk that wall! OF 


] 


right, absolutely right 


written ! 
nerve to 
along course she’s 
I seem to have got 
lost somewhere. 

He was undergoing the test, 
when a man hesitates between greatness and 
littleness of outlook \ll the future was 
implied in that small quarrel amid the furze 
on that Devon hill-side But the spirit that 
Lynette had roused in him 


supreme 


answered _ het 
challenge and carried him through. 
Mrs. Sandeman had one of the great su 
prises of her life 
Mother, \ u have been 
ai My deal 
It's a fact. You have given up all 
You ought 
school. : 


happened to you : 


poiling me.’ 


kinds of thin for my ake. 


\ 


) 
O Nave sent me to a publi 


Koy went amd kissed het 


Someone has been telling me the truth 


about myself, | pose | have been a 
* | know f'n coward, 

Coward You, child—-a coward ! 

Yes, undoubted}, You see, I have 
Hever been hardey made to do thing 
that I did not like doin I have got to 
ter that. You have been much too gentle 


ith me, mater deat 
Mrs Sandeman burst nto tears. 
Why, you are accusing me! 


I’m sure 
I haven t " 


“ You have been the dearest mater in the 
1174 
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world. T owe everything to you, but you 


couldn't kick me, as a man wants kicking 
at times.” 
He fell a-laughing a little hysterically. 
“Of course you couldn't, 
somebody else has done it for you. Yes, 


mater; but 


it was just touch and go for a moment, but 
the medicine has worked in the right way. 
For goodness’ sake don’t cry. I’m not going 
to let you give up so much for me in the 
future.”’ 
“* Dear 
thing.”’ 
And he told her. 
two days later Roy Sandeman went up 
» Hartland Hall. He asked for Lynette, 
and was told that she was in the garden. 


boy, you must tell me every 


t 


“ If you go down the rock walk, sir, and 
along to the rose garden, I think you will 
be finding her. 

Koy found her. She had a basket and 
a pair of scissors, and was snipping off roses 
basket She 


Roy with frank and interested 


and collecting them in her 
looked at 
eyes, 

He raised his hat, and coloured hotly. 

‘ T hope you don’t mind my hunting you 
out here. 

“Oh }” 


| want to apologise.” 


You were quite right the other day. 

[ have been going in for some self-criticism. 
Iam glad you said what you did.” 

Her eyes brightened to his. 

‘I’m afraid I was rather a beast. Thi 
is sporting of you.” 

“Is it? I think I want teaching to be 
begin this 


a sportsman I am going to 


morning ; I suppose you wouldn't come 


and help 7 


She deliberated, and he watched het 


eagerly. 
‘*T know it will be a great favour, and I 
don’t deserve it 
“ You didn't 


carnest, Roy 


two days ago \ 


you 1 


IIe answered with passion 


have got 


‘Or course I’m in earnest I 
to conquer this cowardice, this shrinking 
part of me; and Lynette, I'll try to give up 
being a prig 

that’s splendid ! = Of course I'l help 


What shall we do 


We'll go along the chi: le said 
doggedly. ‘ IT am going to begin ther 


Now when they came towards Gull Point 
and Lynette realised what he meant to do, 
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she would have porsuaded him not to dare 
‘the great stunt 

* You w to be in 
Roy. I the time 
tried it, I thought he was going to get killed 


ant perfect comlition 


remember first Pierce 


It all depends on your muscles holding out. 


Leave it for a week, an] go into training. 


But he had worked himself up to the 
ordeal, and would not be discouraged 

“It has got to be done now, to-day 
['m at white heat, and I think if I shirked 


it this morning, | should be 


time.” 


worse off next 


Her attitude had quite changed to him 
She felt that he was making a great fight 
against his physical cowardice, and that 
she would best help him by helping hi 


courage, 
of 
to take your time about it 


You want 
When you get 
Hlave 


“It’s splendid vou, Roy 


to the ‘pulpit,’ stop and rest, you 
nails in your boots ?’ 

~ ho.” 

“So much the better.” 

They had reached the point above thi 
‘knife edge,’ and Rov climbed on to th 
wall. He tossed his hat to Lynette, and 
buttoned up his coat. He was very pak 


and his eyes had a hard, staring light in them 
* Good bye 
She laid his hat 


among the bracken, and 

gave him both her han’ 
“You'll do it, Roy Don't hurry And 
when you get to the ‘ fire « cape,’ dig your 


feet and elbows against the sick 
All right.” 

He let himself 

straddled the erey stone ridge 

On either side of him the clitf fell steeply 


down from the 


wall, and 
top of the 


to the blue of the sea, but Rov dared not 
look downwards for fear of losing his nerve 
He clung with arms, knees and feet to thi 
“ knife edge,” and slid slowly down it, like 


a rider lying on the neck of hi 


Lynette watched him, immensely anxious 


horse 


and wholly his friend. She saw him reach 
the grass cap ol the p ily it and crouch 
down there as though the huge clitf fac 
and the wildn of the deeps below fright 
ened him 

She waved and 

Splendid 
Kor face looked very white at 


as he gazed het 


He stood up, and 
prepared to tackle the ‘‘ z 


up at 


ip-Zag, conscliou 


ol 


an impending panic a idesperate de 
to have the ordeal « e with 
rhe “ zig-z | lan 
than it reall wa mou 
would have n t t tl 
but it provided Roy $ vith 
most horrible five n lif 
Imagination was ¢ by the k 
black rocks below I | 
a soft body fall He |] 
edge along the pa ick iga 
t] clitt veat 1 i } 
broken at the ki Mor ( 
horrible sen t I 
responsibility. N« 
ot the Scrape | | 
make good 
And male 11 he | 
of the ‘ fire « 
clammy tace inal | | 
excitement Phe wa 
comparatively mp 
him slide down \ 1D 
the shallow atel . 
She waved 
ind ran to mect | y 
coombe 
But she did n 
Koy Sandeman | 
ick, and 1 | 
I tream | i 
Well dl 
She went | 
1 the stre ina 
Feelin bette 
He looke 
[| say, I’m 
nevi 1 | 
e bent over | 
But vou hay | 
hat splendid 
I t feel like 1 
1) t | 
| | 
if ( 
() Irsé ] 
t I'ma 1 | 
SI ikea ( 
lt l 
t| 
I | 
I'll promi tl 
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Can we, after the war, shake up the good old sleepy village ? 


fatal flow from the 


varied, intellectual ? 


country to the 


F all problems of reconstruction after 


the war there 1s none more in th 
public mind just now than that of 
how to secure that “ back to the land’ 


movement so vital to our health and security 
ai a nation 

It needed a U-boat peril 
shortage of food fully to arouse England to 
the terrible danger of a state of 


and a world 
attairs 1m 
which, while her total number of mouths to 
be filled was fast increasing, the food produc 
ing proportion of the population was rapidly 
shrinking. In 


1851 about as many English 
people lived in the country as in the towns 
By 1911 town-dwellers outnumbered country 


folk by far more than three to one! 


Waking Up the Countrysside 

Well, the sound of Germany rubbine het 
hands with glee at the prospect of our im 
minent starvation has been a drastic enough 


awakening even amid the preoccupations 


of the Great War our statesmen are busy 
devising schemes to cure this deadly disease 
of the Commonwealth \ twenty - tive 


shillings minimum wage for labourers has 
already become law, and the very air hums 
with proposals for yet farther-reaching re 

forms. Credit to be established 

all suitable applicants for small-holdings are 
to be assisted and encouraged as they never 
were before : 


banks are 


rural co-operative 


| societies are 


zoe 


town : 


Emilie Vaughan-Smith 


Can we reverse that 
Can we make village life attractive, 


> 


Miss Vaughan-Smith thinks we can, and here are her suggestions. 


to be set on foot everywhere, both for buy 
Ing and abominable ‘“ tied 
abolished, and 
authority is to take in hand the task 
of building 


selling; the 
cottage ’’ system is to be 
public 
a sufficient supply of wholesome 


houses for the agricultural population. 


Will ‘“* Reforms” Stem the Tide ? 

rhe present writer believes heartily in one 
and all of these reforms. The state of affairs 
which the last two 1n particular are intended 
to set right was such as no self-respecting 
class could continue to accept, and the con 
of a Christian nation ought never to 
have tolerated. 

Yes the 


necessary, but are they 


sctence 


and 
sufficient 22 them 
from the country 
which has prevailed for the 
Will the village 


with its rows of correct cot 


reforms are excellent 


to reverse that flow 
into the town 
best part of seventy years 
of the future, 
tages and its tidy small-holdings, have the 
spell to 


\ illage 


retain eager young spirits as the 


of the long-ago past retained them in 
the old, old days when our country was still 


Merrie Eneland 


In the Good Old Days 
Chere was no problem then of an emptying 
Yet, judging from a material 


country-side 
ought to have been 


the 


standpoint, there surely 


Ilard as was the lot of 


Oxtordshire 



















































° 
labourer struggling in the years just before 
the war to bring up a family on ten, twelve, 
or thirteen shillings a week, his insufficient 
bill of fare would have 
his the 


seemed luxurious to 


ancestor of sixteenth century o1 


earlier, subsisting cn a few pence a day at a 
period when many of the necessaries of life 
His 
cottage, too, damp and insanitary though it 
might he, 


princely to that far 


soared above present war-time prices 


would have appeared almost 


back progenitor in a et 
mud hovel 

lo be sure, it ‘ian 
may be said that 
ccnditions which fa® cs < 
would now be 
utterly intolerable \ 
were then an entire y 
matter of course 


That is true enough, 
but it does not cover 
the whole ground. 


Colour and Joy 
in Country Life 


Something there 
was of colour and 
jov in that old-time 
country life which 
the village of more 
modern davs has 
entirely lost, and 
which, while it ex 


isted, compensated 


for a high degree of x 
material hardship 
I’m the only girl left in the village—all 


the others have gone,” remarked a young 


countrywoman in days just before the 


War. 


Picture the forlorn stagnancy of that 
village, and compare it with the rollicking 
vigorous rustic life portrayed for us in 


the ‘* Allegro,’ 
seenes. 
No; it 1s 


that our villages will live again. The 


or in Shakespeare's country 


not by hygienic cottages alone 
of a social atmosphere is at least equally 
Important 

1 people 
eve for the picturesque, it has 
the 
in for morris-danstng on the green 
attired, of 


certain well-meaning 


seemed that 


if we could only induce villagers to ge 
suitably 
the 


the girls in sun-bonnets 


course smocks ane 


all would be well 


men in 





revival 


with an 
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Morny 


life 
Merrie En: 


Country 
charm, and 


more 


All Very Well, bu 


fii) 4+) 


eracetul the 
rustic 

objection to making 
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The morris-dance is a 
to teach the schoolchil 
their parents will thor 





them go through it at entert 
so far as the real s 
of the future ts « 
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Try a Cinema 
Instead 
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the 
can hardly be over 


country hfe, and so keeping 


tha 
Th Like 


ties of 
ploughmen 1 village 


estimated. 
The Medieval Cinema Substitute 


ilage of the past 


back just 


to which we 


NOW 


were looking 


in institution serving many of the 


the country folk 
really had 


hose the cimema-conccrt 








l same purposes as t 
hall, debating club, and lecture room would 
serve in the village of the future. Our rustt 
ances ors used to roar with laughter at the 
knock-about) burlesque which formed the 
nost popular element of the old mystery 
nd morality plays, just in the same way 
the yokels of to-morrow will roar at the 
tics of Charlie Chaplin and his successors 
It was the old morality plays, acted as they 
vere by the parishioners themselves, that 
gave Wat the Miller and Diccon the Smith 
a chance of s ving the village community 
ene! il, and certain bright-eved damsels 
particular, the talent that was in them 
It will be the village cinema, on the even 
s when it t a cinema but a concert 
om or entert ment hall, which will give 
Messrs. Walter Miller and Richard Smith, 
ind their \ lady frends, the oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing themselves in each 
thers ( ind in t se Of the neighl ours. 


“That do Seem Silly Like”’ 


an illustration of the contrast 


rhis is just | 
‘tween a sta revival of the past, which 
i reali 
vival of what was ha lest In it, expresse | / 
t 


Ud have those old plays of a simp!et 








Cl med in our vi es Just exactly as 
4 ev used to be me of us would have ow 
sense of reve ce jarred m by the strange 
xture of t] cred t comic nearly 
t lal be ted at what would 
VS intolerable « rseness ; and the 
( | for whose be fit thev were 
ely intended would probably pass the 
verdict Phat do seem silly hke.” But if 
e letter of the « ld village aleties is dead 
ever, at least their essential spirit can 
1\ iva 1 ney tor 


however, than 


ny Which can be touched by such outward 
tors morality plays or cinemas, for the 
Mirast between the throbbing vitality of 


€ medi val Village and tli dead aliveness 
ge of to-day and yesterday. That 


OF 


be a futih r worse, and < Be \ 
| In.terms of the New Age Supposing we 4 


FUTURE 


THE 
deeper reason lies in the rich social variety 
of the old-time village and the utter lack of 
any such quality in the common life of t 
modern country parish. 


Work, with a Mind Behind it 

In the Enelish village of the Middle Ages 
the skilled craftsman played a leading t 
Ile it artist 
pressed themselves glor.ously 
ot 
morously 


was whose hand and 


our old country churches 
those 
that we call gargoyles 

of Stuart da 


| } 
acotl 


an 


Gothic 


in quaint jokes 
lo the skill 
craitsman VS we owe n 
the 


found 


ean furniture 1 
old 
simple needs of the country folk thems 

the 
and drank 


beautiful 


In many manor-houss 


rude utensi!s from which 


the stools on which they s 
homely picturesque 


could all be suy 


day 


them 

of that 
It 

eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 


was the industrial developn 


by alsorbing the skilled craftsman ¢ 
into the towns, left village hfe met 
poor ghest of what it cnce had teen. Rust 


society was thenceforward divi 


o ) ) 
The old Morality Plays 


< 








a rich variety of crades delicately 
mnto one another | tern 
into the watertight compartments 
farmers nad lal rers 
Qt course that \ 
deal { kindlines t\ 
trate the walls ot partitiotr 
using the word inthe Lady B t 
than the Pauline sense) is no subst t 
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the give-and-take 


fellowship uniting a 
healthily varied community. 

If proof be needed that it was this elimina 
tion of the craftsman element from country 
life which, more than any other cause, 
brought about stagnancy and decay, it 
could not be afforded more strikingly than 
by the astonishing resurrection that has 
taken place wherever the craftsman class has 
been successfully regrafted. A good instance 
of this is Campden, an old-world village in 
the Cotswolds. 


Bringing Back the Craftsman 

Not many years ago Campden was as dead 
alive a place as any other of the ten thousand 
emptying villages of England, but a little 
fraternity of skilled craftsmen (enamellers, 
silversmiths, carvers in wood and _ stone), 
who had turned agriculturists as well, came 
to live there. They took over a disused silk- 
mill in which to work at their various trades, 
and divided their time between their crafts 
and their small-holdings. It might have been 
feared that heavy land-work would have 
destroyed delicac y of tour h, but it did not 
prove so. Their art lost nothing in delicacy, 
but gained in virility, becoming famous as 
far afield as America. More to the purpose 
in the present connection, however, was thx 
wonderful effect on the social life of the 
whole village. Technical schools, art classes, 
social clubs and swimming clubs sprang into 
existence, until before long Campden was as 
vigorously alive as any community could be. 

Surely Campden is a beacon light, point- 
ing the way to the village of the future ! 

After the war, conditions should be rij 
for Campdens everywhere. Official inquirie: 
have brought out the fact that numbers of 
town-bred soldiers mean to continue an 
open-air life after demobilisation. Instead 
of returning to their city jobs they intend to 
go on to the land. 

Now, many of these men are skilled crafts 
men, used to a wage of {2 or £3 a week 
If they go on to the land they will never 
be content with the status of labourers 
Like the Campden craftsmen, they will 
become small- holders, masters of their 
own time, and free to work at their own 
trades at the slacker periods of a farmer's 
vear. There can be no doubt that most of 
them will elect to do so. In other words, 
for the first time for a century or more our 


] 


villages will have the chance of developing 


a ecenuine craftsman cla all propitic 
ns the village ot th { re bids fair te 
eno is rich a social vai Ly as thi vilk ve of 
the long-ago past. 
Culture and the Old Cottages 
Is it too much to dream of more than even 


this, great gain though it is 

Of all classes, the one which has been worst 
hit financially by the war, and will probably 
continue to be so by conditio1 , 
is that of 





3 alter peace, 


entlefolk living wholly or mainly 


on small private means. It won’t be much 
fun for such people to struggling on in 
Suburbia in the old keep up appear- 
ances’ rut The best thing that could 
happen is for many of them not to try to do 
SO, but to come and s ttle in the village 
of the future, where they would find an in 


come of uncomfortable minuteness stretch 
much farther than in Suburbia. 
Incidentally, such an immigration of tl 
cultured class would probably save the 
village of the future from one evil which 


appears to threaten it among so much good 

th lanver, that is, lest reforming zeal 
may make a clean swecy f all the old cot- 
tages which remain to show an unpicturesque 


* what Old England looked like 

No doubt many of them are at present 
unfit for habitation, but they could be ove 
hauled in many cases, and fitted up with 
needful conveniences; and though this 


would cost money it would be less expensive 


than building a new house ‘he point is, 
ated mind to 


appreciate a charm that belongs to history 


however, that it takes an edu 


Working-class people will almost certainly 


“ 7 


prefer brand-new models hence the 


most etfective means of preserving the old 
cottages is for some of us who do value 


them to go and live in them ourselves. 


“* Poor and Proud” 

3ut this matter of the old cottages, in 
portant as it is, is not the chief respect 
which gentlefolk, poorer perhaps 1n world 
wealth than many prosperous artisans 
the new age, could, if they would, help th 
village of the future. 

In former days “ poor and proud ” pass« 


‘ - ’ nle ha 
nto a } roverb In p | n aS peopie h 
lost everytl else tl 
the cl to the « ‘ f then 


{ ntlehood 


It was a pathetic attitude, and, regarded 


, 
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THE VILLAGE OF THE FUTURE 
in one light, there was even Naturally, it won't be all 
something fine about it. But clear sailing. With the best 
it was a Sterile fineness. will in the world, mothers oi 
The age that 1s upon us ‘rowing -up dauehters may 
may be marked by intense t unt ibly feel it im 
and widespread social bitter ent to let them share in 
ness ; or it may, on 1 he cycling excursions of the 
contrarv, be the dawn of a village of the future. Others 
social unity such as has neve however, there must be who 
r been known before. Which could join in without fear of 
it is depends mainly on the complications, and who would 
generosity, of otherwise, with enjoy doing so; _ finding an 
which the ‘‘ Haves’”’ meet inbelievable amount in 
the aspiration of the ‘‘ Have common with Hodge returned 
Nots’”’ to be let into a fair from the widening experi 
share of advantages ences of foreien service, and 
Well, what some of us feel familiar intercourse with 
Piet The va ed croftyman : : ‘ 5 
the most precious of advan of the |Middie Ages gentlemen. privates, and even 
tages is our gentlehood, using more in common with 
the word in no- snobbish llodge’s brother, the artist 
sense, but as connoting certain qualities of raftsman \fter all, it is more a question 
delicate honour and consideration for others f mental attitude than of details If 
breadth of mental outlook, and refinement er eenerosity these will settle them 
in all the ways of life, which are supposed elves, and every day more windows are 
to characterise those of ventle birth and el x to let the free air of heaven ! 
tradition \re we willing—so far as we can | me © of tr Id! 
to share ‘his advantage with those who are Bring me s : 
Bring me O is unfold 
groping, vaguely perhaps, but with pathetic “Sh Sage Ee ay : 
cagerness, tor a hold on it themselves 
If we are willing: if the spirit of such I : ise trom mental fight, 
lin rd sleep in my hand 
1 generosity as this is to help shape the iy t Tervsalen 
England that s to be, those who can do | I 1 en and pleasant lat 1 
most of all towards it—if only they choose What Blake saw in vision seems really as 
will be gentlefolk living in the country, and = though it might come to pass at last; but 
living there in much the same simple out not if we trust merely to social legislation, 
< ward conditions a th working-class however excellent Only if we can carry 
| nelehbours They car ielp most because in the slow ng charities, the splendid temer 
i village people are not classes or masses or — ties of the war on beyond it. If we can, if 
submerged tenths, but individuals who can we have learned r war-time lessons in the 
‘ be admitted to friendship or cold-shouldered humanities for good and all, why, maybe, a 
out of it in a way that is impossible among world in the mel ot will not have been 
the vast multitudes in the t ns. too Iueh a pr t yl 
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I said fresently, 


Sis,’ 
a piece of Cook’s ginger-bread ; 


+ *? ear, 











THE FLAPPER TO THE RESCUE 


By 


TALBOT 


ETHEL 


WAS in the hammock when Sis came 
back from the Carters, and T was just 
about to fling myself out and envelop 
her—for I hadn't seen her for three whole 
months, of course, having come back from 
mv last term at s« hool three davs b ‘fore to 
ind her away ona visit hen—T didn’t 
For Sis hadn't seen me, and she wasn’t 





even looking for me. That wouldn't have 
mattered, though we're frightfully keen on 
each other, and I'd have « v/ cted her to have 
started calling directly she stepped out ot 
the cab: but it was her face that did it 
Usually Sis is all smiles and dimples, with 
asort of babyishness about her most grown 
up moods that makes me feel ten years older 
than she is, though, to tell the truth, the 
difference is three years, and it’s the other 
way round, for I'm seventeen and she’s 
twenty-one. Well-—that’s usally, as Tsaid ; 
but to-day she looked quite different, Even 
from the hammock I could see that her eves 
were quite tired and strained-looking, and 
she didn’t seem to notice anvthing at all. 
She looked miserable, in fact, half frightened, 
ind——. It’s jolly hard to explain, but 
when I tell you that she left her hand-bag in 
the cab and didn’t say one word to the 
cabbie—just walked in and away upstairs 
you'll undcrstand—if you know Sis at all 
that is—that she was jolly out of sorts 

I did everything, of course | leaped out 
and seized her things, and saw cabbv_ off 
le premises when he'd helped a maid in 
with the boxes, and then—well, I didn’t go 
ip to Sis’s room just immedrately, though | 
was longing to 

There was something in her look, you 
know, which had said, ‘ Keep off the erass.’ 
So—] kept It wasn’t till feur o'clock that 
[went and tapped on her door, and called 
Irom outside 

‘Isay. Cheero! Let mein, Sis,” I said. 
You bet, she 


pretended that there was 
thing wrong when she did get at me: she 
hugged and kissed me, and T did ditto 
We're just frightfully keen on each other, 
ss and I. Mater (who’s our step-mother) 


St 





looks after Dad and the parish joily well, 
and we aren’t needed for anything fright fullv 
much, except looking after each other. 
Which we do, and we always have, and we 
always will. Sometimes T feel that it’s me 
hat does most of the ‘ looking atter,’ 
rat I love doing it i] sav. Sis.” fT sara 


presently, munching at a piece of Cook’s 


brick-bat ginger-bread as loud as I counld— 
for I’d brought up tea to her room—" what’s 
up ? 

“What on earth do you mean ? ’’ asked 


Sis in a sort of angry, friehtened voice 
That decided me. T knew something was 

up. I'd jolly well suspected it, and now I 

knew it; though my head was st#pposed to 


be looking out of the window I could see 


her face through the glass lTer eves were 
all strained and funny, aud—well, she looked 
jolly unlike herself, and-—she’d been writing 


such ripping jolly letters all the term that | 
knew this state of things had just begun 
‘ Look out,’”’ Isaid in a jolly injured ton 
‘don’t start mysteries on the very first day 
of the hols.” 
I’m not,’’ said Sis, and then she gave 
a choke. Tt did quite well as an opening 
for she began at once after it; anyway, I 
mean thatshesobbed and sobbed and sobbed, 
I seized her tea-cup, and did all the things 
you’re not told to do in hygiene-books, but 
that are much the best, all the same: ch 


Cl 
ing her up, you know, and ragging her, and 
hugging her, and all that ‘hen, at last, 
she put her arms round me and hugged 
me hard 

Dear old Pat,” she said; ‘* you area 
comfort.” 

I'll be one, all right, when you've told 
me,’ I said : “ not before. Out with it, Sis 
It will cheer you up no ¢ nd to tell it . you'll 
sce a 

Fhen she began ; and I must say the tell 
ing of it staggered me. I thought that some- 
thing was up, but nothing quite so jolly 
difficult as this. Por—she’d fallen in love 
Phat sounds ordinary, I suppose, but—did | 


tell you that one of the reasons I was s9 
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jolly keen to get back from school was be- 
cause Sis had got engaged to be married in 
term-time and I wanted to hear all about it ! 
Well, that was so, anyway, and here was a 
chance of hearing a jolly sight more than I'd 
bargained for. 

‘ Tt—-awas at the Carters,’”’ sobbed Sis 
a frightfully broken-up voice. ‘‘ He—was 
there.” 

“ D’you mean—Major Carter ? T said, 
knowing that she didn’t. Major Carter was 
Sis’s fiancé. She’d written to him first of all 
on the lonely soldier stunt, you know ; but 
—frankly—poor old girl—because she was as 
lonely at home as ever any soldier could have 
been in the trenches, with Mater and Dad 
refusing to let her take up war-work and 
keeping every bit of everything else to do 
in their own hands. Well, anyway, she had 
written to him—with a pair of socks first. 
Then he had answered her, and they’d 
started off at a canter, meaning nothing, of 
course, at first, but—they’d got engaged ! 
How that happened I couldn’t exactly say. 
Being at school, I didn’t know quite all 
about it, but—they’d exchanged photo- 
graphs, and his mother had written to Sis, 
and—they seemed to be awfully nice people, 
and Dad and the Mater were pleased. But, 

they’d never met 


in 


” 


funny thing, of course, 
but after all—war-time’s war time, and they 
were to, as soon as ever he got leave! ‘“ He 
was there,’’ said Sis, ‘‘ at the Carters,’’ as 
I mentioned before, but—I jolly well knew 
somehow, though I asked her, that she didn’t 
mean Major Carter ! 

“Who then ?’”’ I said when she gulped 
again, feeling an awful weight of lead on my 
heart. 

‘It’s—Gerald Bagster’s his name. Oh, 
Peg—I love him so dreadfully,” sobbed Sis ; 
and then the fat was in the fire, if you like. 
Not only because of what she’d done, but 
because I could see by her face, and hear by 
her voice, and I knew by every possible 
sign that ¢his time she’d got it too badly to 
be cured, and that she was honestly and 
genuinely in love. 

Well, I’m seventeen, and why shou/din't J 
know, for, to tell you the truth, I’d never 
thought that she was honestly overmuch i1 
love with Major Carter. In love with Jo 
if you like—there is such a Saying, isn’t 
there ?—for she’d been so miserable and 
lonely at home with me at school, and Si 


i 
always that ort of person who needs lovins 


frightfully. So I didn’t say anything for ar 
instant. I just sat and looked at her ] 
say,’ I then went on; keep up. We’ 


see it through. Tell me about—the las{ 
T didn’t say it hatefully, and she unde: 
stood. Soshe just began to tell me. oO 


with the Australians—a cousin of the 
Carters—on leave.’’ And 
they’d been together all the fortnight pretty 
nearly. I thought it jolly stupid of th 
Carters, to tell the truth : but—what’s done 
can’t be undone, and it’s no good fussing 

I say, Sis,” I said, 


offensive, as vou know 


convalescent 


I don’t want to b 

but—have yi 
cot engaged to him too 

‘*No: he’s * Sis gave a sort of sob 
‘* Tfe’s coming over next week toask me. J] 
—<didn’t dare to tell him. I loved him so 
and I was so afraid that he’d go away 
But—I shall have to tell him when he 
comes. I’m not going to jilt—the other. | 
At least, I must 
though I don’t feel like one 
TI only feel miserable. But—I mst be fait 
to him.” 


know I’m a horrid flirt. 
be, I suppose 


I suppose it’s easier to see other people’s 


business than one’s own: but anyhow, / 
felt at that minute that Sis was taking 
a jolly wrong idea of things, and—though ] 
was jolly sorry for her, I began to feel sorry 
too, for that first—Major Carter. 
I say, hold hard, Sis,’”’ I said ; “* it’ll be 

all right if you buck up, but—don’t g 
making a martyr of yourself, anyhow, by 
marrying a man you've promised to, just t 
how that you can keep your 
it’d be so jolly hard on him /”’ 

“What d’you mean ?”’ said Sis, lookin; 
up quite fiercely. 

I was quite glad to see her leoking any 
thing but miserable, and I went on: 

“You say you'll not marry this A 


word, 


tralian, but you wi// marry Major Carte1 
well, it’s jolly hard on the latter as well a 
on vou, as far as I can see,” I said, 
you've stopped caring for him.’ 
‘* Stopped!’ I never did,” said S 
I know that now,’’ and she began to cry 
again. 


Well, J knew by now that I'd got the work 
ing of the whole of that affair on my hand 


Sis couldn’t do anything, that was pl 

In a week the Australian would be comin 
iver, and Major Carter wouldn’t get lea\ 
for a month at least IT racked my 
ind simply racked them all that evening, t 


brain 
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say nothing of a part of the night. “ The 
morning brings counsel !”’ I said to myselt 
as I dressed, hoping that it would ; but 
the only thing that happened at first was a 
message from Sis brought down by a maid 
that she would breakfast in bed on account 
fa bad headache. It was the best thing 
she could do, J thought, though the Mater 
and Dad looked surprised. 
room afterwards and found her really with 
avaging head, and I went out intothe ham. 
mock again, with, honestly, the most hate- 
ful prospects for the beginning of the hols 
that you can imagine. I had meant to come 
home, having left school, feeling perfectly 
different from what I did that morning ; 
the Mater and Dad went off to the next 
parish in the wagonette. 
asleep, and here was I, 


Sis was upstairs 
wrestling in that 
hammock with the worst problem it’s ever 
been my lot to tackle. 

But—that was before the telegram came ! 

It was addressed to Miss Sinclair; but 
Parker brought it round to me because of 
Sis’s head. I opened it, of course, just to 
see ifit was necessary to take it up to her ; 
then—well, I nearly fell through the ham- 
mock with horror. 

For it was—from Major Carter! And it 
came through from Town, and it was very 
long. ‘‘ Can you meet me,” it began, “‘ at 
two o’clock at the bookstall at Worslep 
station?’ It went on to say that he was 
very sorry to give such short notice, but 
that he was returning to France that night, 


and that he must speak to Sis first. It was 
signed “‘ Charles Carter.’’ Well, it wasn’t 
exactly lovery, but I liked him the better 
forthat. Evidently he had sense and guessed 
that our village post-office is keen on other 
people’s business. He plainly had got some 
sort of short leave ; perhaps he'd been sum 
moned up to the War Office, or something- 
they are, sometimes—and 
back again that night 
to be done ? 


he was 


going 
what on earth was 
People who are said to have lots of com- 
mon sense, and who, to speak frankly, 
haven't any sense at @// in ways 
would probably say that ¢here was a chance 
lor Sis to go and confess, 


some 


and to say that 
she couldn’? marry the Major and all that 
I knew that Sis couldn't. Just as soon as 
he met him she’d be too sorry for him to 
utter @ word of any such thing, and she'd 


nice to him for the whole hour, and then 


I went up to her 


/ 


l 
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come home with a broken heart, and write 
and tell the Australian that she’d never see 
him again. For Sis is not a flirt, you see ; 
she’s only awfully soft-hearted, and so things 
would have worked that way. Well, know- 
mg that, | turned things over in my mind, 
and I dec ided, 

I made up my mind that J would go, and 

what’s more—I made up my mind that I’d 
do the whole business. What’s the good of 
of some use? Be- 
sides, by this time I’d left s« hool, so if evet 


sisters 1f they can’t bs 


I was going to be grown-up I was grown-up 


now. To make myself feel more so, | put 
up my hair. I spent an hour over it—not 
that I wasn’t thinking hard all the time 


then I went to Sis’s room and prepared her. 
‘“ How’s your head Will 
any lunch, Sis dear ? ’’ T said. 
‘“*No, Peg. 
said Sis. But 
that at 
you 


you have 


I’m—perfectly wretched,” 
it’s such a relief to know 
you're home. If it 


” 


wasn’t for 

Who’d have given her the telegram after 
that Not me. I just kissed her and said 
that I wouldn’t disturb her again, but that 
I would look in just before tea. That’s what 
I said, and that I was going out till then. 
Chen I cut out, leaving a message for the 
Mater to say I was gone, and‘I raced off 
over the Common towards the station. There 
was lots of time, of course, but I wanted 
lots of time, I’d simply no plan of 
Campaign 


for 


fo begin with, of course I’d never even 
Major Carter—nor even his picture 

for I'd meant to ask Sis to show it to me on 
the first the hols, and by the time 
I'd the afternoon 
certainly wasn’t anywhere about. 


seen 


day of 
got upstairs before, it 
Then, t 
awfully sorry for 
leven if I was sorry for Sis, there was 
jolly good reason for wishing that she could 
have stuck to her first. Not that [thought it 
was her fault entirely, you understand, but 


well, that’s why Ll was going 


go on with, I was most 


him 


, of course, so I 
needn’t say any more about that / 

I lay the and munched 
chocolate instead of lunch, and thought, and 
by the time it was finished and I had got to 


on Common 


the station it was just two minutes to two. 
\t the bookstall, 


too, was the Major; I 

knew at once that it must be he, and I 
walked straight up to him. 

‘Major Carter ?’”’ I said, in my most 


grown-up voice, though I’m sure my legs 
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were shaking as badly as though I’d never 


learned to walk. 


He turned then lke a dart, and—even at 
that frightful moment—I noticed that he 
looked very worried and. strained and 


He lo yked a bri k, 100 
He had ripping kind eyes, and 


anxious an abso 
lute brick 
the sort of chin that bears things hard but 
awfully pluckily He was the kind of hero 
man that—well, that 
hero the very 


vou know wiatst be a 
minute you set eves on him, 
and I wished suddenly with all my heart that 
Sis had had the sense to like him 
Phen—wel/, then I] hadn’t time for another 


thought, for he was speaking. 


more 


Yes, I’m Major Carter,” he said; 
“ but and he stared straight at me 
‘ you are not—Miss Sinclair,” he said 
“Yes, Iam,” I said. We were outside 
the station by this time, walking towards 


At least 


and of course that’s what 


the Common I’m one of them 
But—I'm not Sis, 
youmean. I’m most awfully sorry for you,” 
I blundered on; ‘* but-——the fact is I’ve got 
some pretty horrible news to tell you ! 


“For me /”’ said the man beside me in the 
most dreadfully surprised tone, and at the 
sound of his voice I simply flew on with my 


story. He had such a jolly voice, vou see, 
If it hadn't 
that J] was doing it for 
I simply couldn't have gone on. 


‘ She 


and I couldn’t bear to hurt him. 
been that it was S 


I didn’t 
awfully sorry for 


couldn’t come Fact is 


give her your wire. She’ 
vouandall that, but 
T said, 

There wasn’t a 
too 
stop 


she can’t marry you,” 


from. the 
words Ile 


sound 
for 
suddenly for an 
lieve it, 


on, I 


man: it was awful 


scemed to walking 
instant, as if he couldn't b and then 
because I hurried 
hurried on, too 
“Wait a minute,” he 
ai No, no It’s \nd then 
the out I'd 
thought of heaps of ways to tell him things 
as I the heather. I had, but—lI 
couldn't remember any of them, somehow 
I just rattled out—about the 
awfully lonely times Sis had had, and about 
the way she’d come 


And about oh 


have 


suppose /i 


said 
I began. 
whole tumbling 


story came 


lay on 
everything 
home the day before 

everything 
him all the 
wasn'ta flirt, if it hadn't b 


going to let her She 
stand what 


and how she'd 
married ame, for she 
IT wasn't 
really didn’t unde 
love was,’ I said until she 


cl that 
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met the Australian soicdiet 


I 
though—I know it is.”’ And 
] 


flopped right down my eck On.” 3 
said, ‘‘ if you really love her \ vad) ur | 
stand how it is,’’ and then I pulled my 
up, and mopped my eyes, and stared oy 


heather, and thought how badly |] 
and still Major ¢ 


the 


done it, arter didn’t say 


word , 
And then— She has a dear loyal littl 
sister, anvway,”’ said he 


How dare you think about me /’’ T sa 





\ll ina minute I the ht of a hund 
things: of poor darling Sis at home 
such trouble: and J tl ht how 
up I was, and that he had only thought 
meas a child, after all I thougl 
\nd then he said sometl] else 

But—TI asked you to wait a minut 
he said, for I’ve sometl to tell 
sei 

Isimply stared, and it wasathimI stare 
for I’d turned to look at him, and I could 


look away: his eyes were so rip 


true and jolly; and his chin was so fin 


and determined and all that, and 


anxious worried look that I'd noticed in the 


tation was—-gone! Or irly so 

** What—is it ?”’ I said 

‘It’s this,”’ he sai ind he pointed 
a dry clump of heather and I sat down 
he sat down, too. “ It well, you 
we've never met bef | 


Nor has Sis met you I. told him, “a1 
that was why [thought that perhap 


You set 


excuse her from marrying you 
was only photographs that you both thought 
you'd fallen in love with And fe 

But he just went on We've never n 
before,”’ he said and t was my brot/ A 
to whom your sister wrote I am Ma 
Carter, too, but vou ki I did sign 
with my Christian nam he added 
with an awfully jolly apologetic kind 
mile 

ee Char ’’ T said, beginning t 
wonder most frightfully what was comin 
next Somehow Sis had always spoken 
him to me as the “ lonely Majo1 

And his name's ‘Claud,’ you see, al 

well, 7 came with a difficult mission t 
Li "And his \ became frightful 
vrave 

He’s not—a is he?” I 

feeling perfectly dreadful. Suppose we 


been talking like this, and ll the tim 
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Il go and tell her,’ 
Out my hand. 


scope 














“Oh, he’s not wounded, 7s he ?”’ I said 
again, almost beginning to blub. 

‘“No, he’s not wounded,” said Major 
Carter ; hespoke rather dryly and strangely, 
I thought, and then he stopped. ‘‘ You, Miss 
Sinclair, have told your story and found it 
difficult to tell. Mine is not easy cither,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ My brother—he’s a good deal 
younger than I am, and—very impulsive. 
He—in fact, he wrote to my mother this 
morning that—he has fallen in love with a 
French girl, and—he has married her. The 
affair of the photograph was, to him—not 
binding. He——’’ He stopped. 

“Oh!” T said. I felt almost stunned 
with the dreadfulness of it, somehow ; and 
I was simply furious with rage for Sis 
“Oh!” Then I couldn’t go on. 

‘* TI do not say anything in extenuation of 
what my brother has done,’’ said Major 
Carter, and he looked straight at me. ‘‘I 
came.over by my mother’s wish. She iz 
And then he stopped again, for while he’d 
been talking I’d suddenly realised it had 
ul been a mistake on both sides. Really, 
perhaps he wasn’t to blame any more than 
Sis. If he’d ever really seen the darling— 
but he hadn’t. ‘ Why!” Tinterrupted him 
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IVER 
suddenly. ‘‘ Why—it makes things per. 
fectly all right ! ’’ 
And suddenly it was all right. I kney 
that Sis could have her Australian, and tha 
I needn’t be sorry for her lonely Major jn | 
the trenches, and that - 
‘“* T’li—go and tell her,’’ I said, and I hel 
out my hand. ‘ Good-bye.”’ 
‘* T’ve gotanhour,’’ he said. He held my 


hand, and he still held it. ‘‘ And—there’s | 
half of it left—for us. I go back to tl 
trenches to-night, you know—so need yo 

go this minute ? Good news will keep. 

And then—I suddenly switched all my 
thoughts right away from Sis—becaus ‘ 
everything was going to be quite all right 4 
for her—and on to him and me. And—] - 
felt so gay and glad and happy all of a ni 
sudden, because he was looking like that 
at me as he held my hand. And—I sud - 
denly realised that I'd left school, and that = 
I was grown-up, too And—I knew h : 
was my hero-man Half an hour’s a very eee 


} a 


little time,” I said, with a kind of gu 
but 
‘“ Not in war-time. [Ever such a lot 
things can be arranged in half an hour, 
war-time,’ said he, 





YOUR CALL ' 


HEN I am gone, and this fair dream of ours 
Lives only in the souls of us it bound 
When the dear touch of hand and lip is fled; 


When e’en this throbbing heart of mine is dead 


When you are here—alone. 


If you should call to me with your dear voice, 
That makes the only heav'n | seek to know, 
I think the yearning of our hearts must meet, 
And pleading rise e’en to the very feet 

Of the great God Himself. 


Surely the heart of life that gave us love, 

And led us far into these realms so vast, 

Must break for all the lonely souls that yearn 

Only to span the gulf and homeward turn, 
Home to dear earth again. 


Dear, if the chains of earth would hold you fast, 
And fetter you through lonely years to be— 

A prisoner stumbling on 
If you should dumbly bid 


Dear. surely 


h 


is path of pain: 
me come again, 


must come. 








ANGLO-AMERICAN BROTHERHOOD 


The New “ Declaration of Independence” for Mankind 


On July 4 our American cousins celebrate the Declaration of Independence. 
with them this year in giving it a wider meaning. 


By Dr. J. FORT 


Pastor of the City 


ié 


my 


EWTON, 


We join 


What the new pact portends is 


shown in this article by the American pastor of the London City Temple. 


HE greatest fact in the world to-day 
-is the solidarity of the English-speak- 


ing peoples 


It constitutes a massive 


ol 


breakwater against which the sea of disaster a 


breaks in vain ; 


“ 


made 
bitter burden of 
amaments, the con- 
scription of 
nations, with 
concomitants, 
taxation and the 
nightmare fear of 
itaclysmic =o War, 
shall become things 
f the past, historic 
phases which 


whole 
their 
huge 


men 
have outgrown. 

At the very mo- 
ment of writing, 


these “ far-off, divine 
vents’’ towards 
which Anglo-Ameri- 
can unity is moving 
the world, are not 
nly unrealised, but 
appear Menaced with 
While 


buck- 


final eclipse 
\merica is 
ing on her armour 
lor the last fight 
ith the Apollyon 
{ Militarism, that 
foul Fiend is put- 
tng forth his su- 
preme effort, “‘ throw- 
ing darts as thick a 
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as Bunyan 
“ys, and striving 


‘y every method of 


it guarantees the future of 
mankind ; it is a pact of permanent peace 
which will eventually destroy war wholly ; 
it is surety for the great President’s great 
phrase of hope that the world shall be 
safe for democracy,” 


tha 


and that the not 


Dr. J. Fort 

Newton 
*.e" Copyright in the U.S.A 
y51 


science, 


to 


has 


Sive 


about 


frightfulness, the prostitution and diabolism 
to 
the ideals of personal freedom it stands for, 
‘dreadful fall’ 
Yet it is the very imminence of thi 
brought 
American intervention 
IkXven the Monroe 


democracy ‘ and all 


peril 
the miracle of 
And it is a miracle. 


Doctrine, the sheet-anchor 
of American continental unity, has hitherto 


been a more sacred and apparently 





Phot 


y 


1a 


r, J. Fort 


Newton 


inviolable 
the unwritten 
stitution of 
United States 
America, than 
the cherished tradi: 
tion of non-inter- 
vention in European 
affairs, inherited 
from those Early 
Fathers of Freedom, 
Washington and 
Franklin. 

Out of the welter 
European strife 
America 
came 


tenet of 
con- 
the 
of 


has 


born. 
the 
war 


wa 
She from 
of 


and oppression and 


very womb 


autocratic tyranny. 


She found a Pro- 
mised Land bevone 
a thousand leagues 
of ocean, where she 


planteda community 
the tradi 
tional enmities, rival- 
ries, 


free from 
and 
quarre ls of the Old 
World, she 
eventually constitu 
ted herself a 
Commonwealth 
the 


jealousies 
where 
fre¢ 


on 


Puritan model 











Why should she again mix herself up 
with the affairs of this Old World she had 
left behind 2? She was the New World 
Her strength and hope were in_ herself 
were not her full, her 
trade prosperous, her people industrious and 
peaceful, her cities secure? Was not the 
Atlantic broad and deep, and did it not cut 
her off from Europe both physically and 
morally ? 

But in the course of time there appeared 
portent—a 
threatening to enslave the world, to destrov 
as with a prairi> 
gracious growth of kindly freedom and un 
trammelled living; to drive before its awful 


Besides, granaries 


an awful soulless autocracy 


fire, every sign of the 
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which sage and prophet have prognosticated 
in the earliest written records of men, but 


which, even in the 


twentieth century of 
the Christian Ira, seemed but yesterday 
“the baseless fabric of a dream.” To-day 
even with the Hun beating at the allied 
barriers of the West with his ‘‘ mailed fist 
it seems not only a_ possible but highly 
probable corollary of the war 
Now, there is nothing like mutual par- 
ticipation in some high empri-e, knightly 
co-operation in om noble quest, for 


cleansing hearts of suspicion, prejudice and 
in amity based 
This is what ha 


happened between britain and America. 


pride, and bringing men int 
upon respect and tt 








The First British Official Tribute to George Washington: Mr. A, J. Balfour canis 
speaking at the Grave of George Washington at Mount Vernon. eae 
flames the sweet amenities of life and to Many a mother forgets, in her la 


make the world a slave-compound cowed by 
the lash of a dominant overseer, who would 
inflict Kultur by tortur 

America saw Britain shake off her seeming 
lethargy, and strip for the fight, at sight of 
outraged and devastated Belgium: saw the 
old) Motherland mighty youth 
and put on the panoply of splendid 
and she finally felt, as millions of 
her people had felt from the first, that duty, 
religion, bade het 
also take up arms, forasmuch as this battle 
was for the soul of the 

This scemns to me the greatest event of 
modern times because of its 
promise for the future. It may, in God’s 
providence, as I have already said, in 
augurate on earth that era of Settled Peace 


renew her 
whol 
sacrifice : 


honour, and humanity 
world. 


unbounded 


adult thoughts, the humiliation and | 
she put upon her child, in some mistak 
act of punishment nd i irprised 
grieved to find it ranklit in the chil 
heart many years later, colouring vag 
if not vitiating all their 1 mshit | 
sure that the people of Britain had lo 
let bygones be byyon even if they h 
ever—which I greatly doubt—borne 
malice towards America Georee W 
invton has been any time this hund! 
years as great a hero and patriot to Engh 
men as to American 

But in America it was different Ami 
can history begins, not with 55 B.c. (althoug! 
in our secret hearts we art proud to think 
it really loe but with A.p. 1776 not 
with Casar and his Roman legions, but 
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Coming Over to He 
A Division of the 











with Washing.on and his Colonials ; not 
with the Battle of Hastings even, but with 
Lexington and Ifill, the first 
battles of a Revolution forced upon thirteen 
British Colonies hitherto passionately at 
tached to the ancient crown of England ; 
not with Magna Charta (although America’s 
institutions directly inspired by 


Bunker's 


free are 
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hi.toric and dynastic setting. 


The matter is 
asimple oneand involves nodisingenuousness. 
My 


countrymen need to be told, in their 


earliest and most impressionable years. 
that it was a German king, George th 
Third, assisted mainly by foreign mercen 
aries, and contrary to the wishes of the 
people of England, whose blind obstinacy, 


congenital insanity, and 











dullness of comprehen- 
instrumental 
in driving the American 
Colonies 


sion were 
into revolt 
the Mother 
land of England 

They 
the impression 
able period of life, to 
heart not 
burning words of 
and Webster 
and Lincoln, their great 
models of oratory and 
patriot- 
ism, but to add to these 
the great words of Pitt 
who British 
I rejoice 


against 
need, also, in 
ame 
get by only 
the 
Franklin 


exemplars of 


said in the 
Parliament : “‘ 
that 
sisted 


has re- 
millions 
dead to 
all the feelings of liberty 
sub 


America 
Three 
of people SO 


as voluntarily to 


mit to be slaves, would 
have been fit instru 
ments to make slaves 
of the rest of us.’ And 
again You cannot 
conquer America. If | 


American as | 








The New Entente: Salutations over a Huge 
Long-range Gun manufactured by the French 
Government for the New American Army. 


that great document); but with that Declara- 
tion of Independence which is the loftiest 
peak in the historical lands« ape of the States, 
the eloquent and moving expression of every 
\merican citizen’s deepest political con- 
Victions. 

At this moment there is a strong move- 
ment in the States for expunging from thi 
school-books any against Britain, 


and to place the Revolution in its proper 


animus 


wert in 
am an Englishman 
while a foreign troop 
Photo : was landed in-= my 
Sritioh country, I never would 
Official 
lay down my. arms 
never, never, never!’ 
Can anything in the speeches of great 


\merican orators surpass these passionat 
utterances of the toremost Englishman of 
Let the American child 
feed on these things in his heart, and th 
last of the root of bitterness will 
be torn up by the ploughshare of reason and 
understanding. lhe child is father of th 
man,’’ and the impressions made upon the 
sensitive plate of a child’s memory are 


his generation 


remnant 
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lasting. Can it be doubted that when this 
generation of young Americans is grown 
to manhood and womanhood—and how 
swiftly the years fly !—this new and blessed 
propaganda of peace and good will, com- 
bined with the stirring and glorious episodes 
of comradeship on the battlefields of France, 
will bring a new era of Anglo-American 
amity and fellowship ? 

Lately a London publicist remarked that 
the American type which is coming across 
the Atlantic in ever increasing numbers, 
despite his mixed ancestry, strikes him as 
more British than the British! The Puritan 
stock of America has leavened the whole 
lump. The traditions and basic principles, 
the very conduct and speech of seventeenth 
century England which saw the departure 
of the Mayflower, are still at 


Philadelphia as to those of Manchester, at 
least, if not as plainly as to the Ayrshire 
Scot. 

But not only are the language and litera- 
ture of the two peoples who are one people 
the same, but the very laws of the United 
States are confessedly founded on English 
law, and the usages and precedents are so 
similar that American and British barristers 
might change wellnigh 
noticing the 


courts without 


difference. 










the root of America’s nation 
ality. Thus England 
“the return of the native,” 
men retaining much of that 
stern morality and sobriety, 
combined with Puritan sim- 
plicity, which marked that 
age. 

The fact 
is stil but 
across the 


sees 


is that America 
a larger Britain 
ocean. All the 
elements of unity inhere in 




















the two races, which are one 
in all spiritual essence. The 
English-speaking peoples of 
the world may be compared to a 
puzzle. 


jig-saw 
The parts are of queer shapes that 
to the casual eye seem separate and dis 
tinct, but they all fit into a perfect picture 
of peace and good will when patience, tact 
and skill have combined to bring them into 
their proper relationship 

And what a wondrous bond of union is a 
common language 
Atlantic to 


literature ! 
America 


and 
Pacific, 


From 
speaks the 
language in which Shakespeare wrote his 
immortal dramas, in which Milton penned 
his celestial epic, in which Bunyan told his 
dream of life and death and immortality 
lhe gravest barrier to international under- 
standing is the strange tongue. It is a 
barrier which has never existed and never 
can exist between Britain and America 
The literature of the one is the literature 
of the other. Whittier and Whitman are 
a well beloved in Britain as in Boston, and 


Burns speaks as directly to the citizens of 
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A Dusky ‘‘Sammy” on 
his Way up to the Front. 


Photo . 
British Official, 


America’s public and private life, too, 
are based on English custom and _ usage. 
rhe traditions of the fireside, “ pure religion 
breathing household laws,”’ 
both 


are the same in 
America’s ideals of 
civilisation and the rights of man are those 
brought 


countries, whilst 


across the stormy seas by her 
Fathers in the Mayflower. 

Nor must we forget that Plymouth Rock 
is not the only rock on the coasts of the 
New World, nor was the JJavflower the only 


hip that sailed the 


Pilgrim 


seas in the brave days 
of old. Other ships came to our shores, 
the Half Moon and the New Netherland, 
to say nothing of the ships that landed in 
Virginia and the Carolinas—all freighted 
with piety, morals, and love of liberty. 
Certainly no two countries on the globe 
accord in matters of 
and America Freedom to 
worship God according to the dictates of 
conscience’ was the passionate desire, the 


are more in 
than 


religion 
Britain 











dominant motive which caused the first 
New Englanders to seek a new home across 
the Atlantic. It is still the leading tenet 
in the religious life of the United States. 
Her greatest church is Episcopal Methodism, 
which was founded by an Oxford clergyman, 
John Wesley, whilst her two greatest and 
most representative universities, Yale and 
Harvard, are modelled on their great pro- 
totypes, Oxford and Cambridge, and were 
both founded by Englishmen born and 
bred, whose memorials are still to be found 
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aliens ; yet such misunderstandings ought 
never to occur again. The world needs us— 
Britain and America. It needs us to remake 
mankind, to repair the moral, spiritual and 
material wastage of wat 


In Biblical phrase 
it needs us to “ 


rebuild the walls of Jeru- 
salem,”’ and to bring to pass the New Earth 
of the Apocalypse 

{In the furnace of war the 
twin people’s souls has been heated to a 
fervent heat, and under the hammer of 
common suffering and on the anvil of a 


iron of these 




















The Spirit of the New U.S. Arny: A Training-camp ‘* 


in the Motherland, as those of Washington 
and Franklin are 

In short, there is no other nation on the 
globe whose influence can be compared to 
that of Britain in every sphere of American 
life. Nay, the influence of all other nations 
combined is negligible compared with the pro 
found and ineradicable influence of Britain 

Yet, de spite 
and influence 
nations 


these forces and _ feelings 
s making for unity, the two 
have occasionally, to 


eeming at least, 


outward 
been far apart. Neither 
has taken sufficient pains to understand and 
learn to appreciate the other. 
has been 
brothers 


I believe it 
always the disagreement of 
sometimes bitter but seldom 
fundamental—rather than of strangers and 


Sing-Song.”’ 


common exalted purpo hall they be 
beaten and welded into on Then, under 
God, may the future welfare of the world b 
left to them They are peace-loving and 
merciful people _ slow to anger, steady o 


purpose, inclined to justi 
of charity and 


siven to works 
brotherline Give them 
the chance, and they will make the world a 
better place to live in than ever it has been 
before 

Let us all work for thi let us all pray 
for it For, though the full co-operation In 
all good works of Lritain and America may 
not spell Millennium, it will as 
a nearer approximation t it 
has yet experienced in all its war-scarred 
history. 


uredly spell 
than the world 
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THE SOUL 
SUSAN YELLAM 
"A. Vachell 


THE START OF THE STORY 

Tue story opens in the village church at Nether 
Applewhite. Overlooking the chancel is the Squire’s 
pew, so arranged that the Squire can see and 
be seen by all the congregation. Among. the 
“free” pews in the nave is one known as_ the 
“Yellam’”’ pew. Sunday after Sunday, rain or 
shine, Susan Yellam and her son Alfred occupied 
thispew. She is a woman of tremendous personality, 
who has buried a husband and three clildren., All 
her hopes are now concentrated on Altred. 

Among the parson’s servants higher up the aisle 
Susan notices a new maid, a sweet, modestly dressed 
girl, obviously town-bred Alfred also notices het 


not once, but ofter \tter church he admits 
that he knows her name Faneyv Broomtield 
As the village carrict Alfred knows evervbody, 


and the previous Thursday he 
the Vicarage On the Sunday 


had driven Fancy to 
atternoon he calls 





at the Vicarage, and the acquaintance ripens 

A happy month tollow while Alfred courts 
Fancy. Incidentally he also breaks with tradition 
and replaces his old van by a new motor-’bus. Upon 
a never-to-be-forgotten Sunday in July he takes 
Fancy upon the river, and there, secure from prying 
eves, he makes his avowal And, far away, in a 
great palace, men were plotting Armageddon 

War breaks out, but at first the effeet upon 
village life is slow Phe Squire plans a leeture to 


stimulate recruiti: 


CHAPTER VIII 
Recruiting 


HE Squire's leeture wi 


an imunense 
success he village school-house over 

brimmed with his With a 
big blackboard behind and chalk in 
hand, the lecturer talked simply and convine- 
ingly upon that time unfamiliar 
to his audience, a subject vital to any under- 
standing of 
plained the 


battalions, 


aa people tg 


him, 
a subject at 


military movements He ex- 


nature of platoons, companies, 


brigades, divisions and 


army 
He presented, in short, an army in 
Loud applause greeted this first half 
of the lecture. The second half was devoted 
to the urgent cause of recruiting, and was 


corps. 
being. 


ee 
43 








not, 


perhaps, 


quite so enthusiastically ac- 
claimed. The Squire, abandoning chalk and 
blackboard, thrust his 
and spoke trenchantly. 


what he Men 


country used the 


hands in his pockets 
We need not chronicle 
like 


same 


said him all over the 


arguments, almost 
exactly the same words 
what had 
‘“‘weedledee during the piping times of peace. 
Men and herded 
vited to slow 


victions of their lives 


Such speakers forgot 


been said by Tweedledum and 


women, together, were in- 


scrap the judgments and con- 
They had been assured 
again and again by politicians of variegated 
that a fully 


adequate to defend our Empire against attack 


complexions mighty navy was 


Need it be added that such assurance, embody- 


ing as it did the accumulated wisdom and 
experience of generations, could not be 
as rubbish to the void. 


using the 


cast 
incontinently English 


politicians word in the strongest 


antithesis to statesmen—have never realised 
the temper of the country towards themselves, 
of the 


uverage man, engrossed in his own avocation, 
to any policy that he has not the 


the curious and striking indifference 


wits or 
The 


Govern- 


leisure to assimilate thoroughly. con- 
this 
ment of the moment has always been poign- 


antly 


fidence of average man in the 
touching, a confidence stolidly 
upon a belief in the common 
of the Upset that 
belief, and the average man becomes at once 
helplessly befogged 


based 
fundamental 
as a whole. 


sense nation 
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After the Squire had spoken, old) Captain 


Davenant said a few words in a more Cam- 


byses’ vein. Unhappily, the Captain lacked 


the geniality and persuasiveness of Sir 


Geoffrey. He believed in the choleriec word, 


snapped out viciously. He spoke as he had 
ften spoken in the barrack-yard, or in the 
hunting-field when some heavy-witted yokel 
had headed a fox Probably he wa 


enough to realise that this fox of 


shrewd 
recruiting 
might be headed, and governed himself accord- 
ingly. The Captain read the Lessons on Sunday 
in the same peremptory tones, raising a rasp- 
ing voice and glaring at the congregation—a 
very mirth-provoking performance. Unele em- 
bodied the Nether-Applewhite verdict on such 
readings of the Scriptures : 
***Tis a rare lark to hear ’un!”’ 

Alfred attended the 


Alfred accompanied his sweet- 


Faney and lecture 
together, and 
heart to the clair de la lune 
They had sat at the back of the school-house 
amongst the younger people, and had listened 
Alfred, of 
as gospel whatever the lord 
of so goodly a manor might be gracious enough 


Vicarage au 


attentively to sundry comments 
course, accepte d 
to say. Being a carrier, and passing daily 
through many manors, he had made obvious 
comparisons between 


to the 
Remember also that 


his Squire and others, 
advantage of Sir Pomfret 
as yet, although he kept 
silence on the point, he had not considered 
the possibility of England 


widow’s only son, actively 


Geoffrey 


wanting him, a 
engaged in the 
prosecution of a business vital to the needs 
and necessities of a village He 
hadn't a mind, after listening 
to a burning harangcue, 


prosperous 
doubt in his 


that the younger men 


ought to down tools of peace and 


rifles at the word of command 


shoulder 
Some of the 
half-whispered comments disturbed him. 

** Are they cowards? ” 

“On. 3 think that, Alfie.’’ 

“You them growling like a lot of 
cantankerous hounds. I'd a strong notion to 
speak my mind, I had. 


he asked Fancy. 
can’t 


heard 


"Twas lucky for them 
that Uncle Habakkuk was sitting quiet and 
peaceful amongst the quality I'll be bound 
he picked up a shilling or two, 
happy father of the hero 
than I 
’Tis a sad 


being the 
George, pore soul, 


stands higher ever expected to see 


able to 


to-night 


him. pity the boy ain't 


hear the brave words as was said 
by Squire and Captain Ile’s standing on a 
giddy pinnacle, to be sure; and IT mind me, 


in cricket-field, how he’d shut both eves when 
a ball came at his legs. I see him like that. 


quavering, ou the field of battle.’ 
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Alfred chuckled. 
whispering fears not for George Mucklow, but 
for a better man 


Fan y 


squeezed his arm, 


Alfie, please don’t joke about that.” 
‘Ah, well, Fancy, ‘tis a fact that many of 
like George 


preper job, and 


our beys are 


their 


Shifting manure’s 
they do that so slow 
Young Master 
What he’s done, 
position, fills me nose- 


And _ too 


about him——a very notable 


that 1 get weary watching ‘em 
Teddy is the real right sort 

giving up a 
high 


grand 


with pride. little was said 
oversight 
That was because Mr 
“You're right, my pretty 
aware, Miss Broomfield, that 


playing the piano on my ribs? 


Teddy is quality 
maid Are you 


your fingers are 


Love-making put to flight the less agreeable 
theme 
Mrs. Yellam and Jan 


side by side. 


Mucklow went home 
Jane, as the mother ot the hero, 
maintained an 


agTeressive silence Susan 


Yellim said, with a faint inflection of interro- 


vation: 
“You be a proud ’ooman to-night, Jane?” 
‘You be wrong, as usual 


I bain’t nothing 
1 


ef the sart.”’ 


‘Squire and old Captain spoke 


up so hand- 
some about your Garge.”’ 


‘Be I the old fool they 


‘Twas soft 


takes me for? 


soap, Susan, ladled out in a big 


Habakkuk can ha 
the pride, and welcome He be fai 
wi’ that and ale as Garge is payin’ for 

‘I listen to no ill 
Jane.’ 


spoon; flimflam I calls it 


swollen 


talk about my brother, 
Then you'd 
Susan Yellam 


i’ this; [ don’t 


better walk wi’ someone else, 
You sees God A’mighty’s hand 


She stamped aleng home in a silence Mrs 


Yellan was too wise to bre; 


ik Jane was a 
churchgoet 


have affected her con- 


Christian and a 


dysype psla seemed to 
science and principles 

She had predicted aright At the Sir John 
Barleycorn uncle was drinking much ale, paid 


hour rhe 


men, including George 


for indirectly by the hero of the 
vaffers and married 
married brethers, listened 


‘understudied ’’ the 


pprovingly Unel 


Squire as he addressed 


his friends, hands into his 


thrusting his 


pockets and standing very upright 

"Twas a notable evening, neighbours, but 
not a thing fresh to me you understand 
Me and Squire went over his so heart-stirrin’ 


remarks two days ago, and me 


had talk to@wether this ver 


ind old Captain 
y marning. Far b 


it from me to say as they 


used mv own words 
egzactly; I bain’t a scollard, although I cay 
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myself. And I tell ’ee, just as Squire did 
to-night, ‘tis our duty to cry ‘Forrard’ and 
keep on a-hollerin’ so long as breath be left in 
We got to jine in the hunt, 
I 


and 


our dear bodies. 
boys, and roll our big buck over in open. 
means, to at 
‘twould be a grand privilege to slit his royal 
throat. I tell 
o’ the world be on Nether-Applewhite.’ 


some way, be in death, 


‘ee, one and all, that the eyes 
Uncle drank some ale amidst much applause 
An old gaffer piped up: 
“Neighbours and true friends, this be a 
but I makes bold to 
fellers bain’t 


I minds me when 


wondersome time; 
that we 
esteemed in Lunnon town. 


say 
country properly 
I jined what they caller a deppitation to that 
gert city. I'd no stomach to go along, seein’ 
as I’d not better clothes than I stands up in 
But I was out-talked, 
has happened to me by my own wife time and 
We marched very proper down 
such a noble street as I’d reckoned might be 
found in Kingdom Come 
And, marchin’ along so proud and joyous as 


to-day. sonnies, as 


time agen. 


and nowheres else. 


never was, a tremenjous, red-faced man, 
a-settin’ top side of a ‘bus, wi’ the reins in 
his hand, sings out: ‘Halt!’ Well, neigh- 


hours, we cores to a full stop, a-lookin’ up 
at he, and, dang me, if he don’t ask a very 
ridic’lous and shameless question.” 


The old man paused solemnly, looking about 
him. Some had heard the story before. One 


of the others. said curiously : 

“Whatever did he say? ”’ 

“He this, loud and clear: 
‘Tell me. this,’ he says, ‘how do they keep 
the crows off the wheat when you fellers comes 
to town?’ 


says sonnies, 


Neighbours, they was his words 
And it struck me all of a heap as we wasn’t, 


so to speak, properly esteemed in Lunnon 
town; and, more, ’tis hard to believe that 
what Habakkuk Mucklow here says is true 


There be tao much i’ the world, neighbours 
all, for it to be gapin’ at we.”’ 

Uncle felt that he had overstrained a ficure 
of speech; but he dealt faithfully with his 
aged interrupter. 


“What did ’ee up and reply to ‘un, 
Grandfer? "’ 

The old gaffer gazed around. 

“Ah-h-h! IT says nothing at the time, 
Habakkuk Mucklow; but a very forcible re 


mark comes into my mind just one week too 


late, when I was makin’ spars in Hollywell 


Wood. I could ha’ downs rambled ‘un. "Twas 


‘n the month o’ November that we marched so 


Ee 
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an’ do hold me own wheresomedever I finds 
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gay adown that there Regency Street.” And 
in November ther bain’t no wheat to keep 
off. 
ignerunt remark.”’ 


crows ’Twas a shameless and very 


He cackled joyously as a good Samaritan 


refilled his glass William Saint, feeling 
cautiously the pulse of his customers, hazarded 
a remark : 


The likely young fellers sat together at 
the end of the room, and they kept together 


afterwards. I see none of them here with 
us to-night. What does that mean? ”’ 
*T’ll tell ’ee,”’ replied uncle promptly; ‘‘ and 


in duty bound, being so moral a man, I means 
They be 
afeard, as my Garge was, till I talked to ’un 
Such talk upliftin’ 
words, be wanted bad in Nether-Applewhite. 


to tell Squire to-morrow marning. 


as mine, soul-stirrin’, 


The young fellers has got to fight for they 
as brought ’un into this wicked worll. I 
fought in my time, as you all knows.” 

**Where?’’ asked William Saint. 

Uncle replied scornfully : 

“Never you mind where, Willum Saint 
I can fight still, let me tell ‘ee If you 


doubts that, take off your coat and come wi’ 
me to stable-yard.”’ 

William Saint declined politely the invita- 
tion 
We 


“Why, Uncle, I meant no offence. all 


want to fight the Germans, not to quarrel 
amongst ourselves. You have a glass o’ ale 
with me.”’ 


Harmony was restored. Those present, who 
be to fight, agreed 
cordially that others must do the job for them. 


could hardly expected 
The youngsters needed encouragement. 
““Wi’ the end of 


The lecture had taken place at seven 


a boot,’’ concluded uncle. 

At 
nine the port circulated round Sir Geoffrey's 
Lionel 


How sadly one reealls the chatter 


the high hopes, the con- 


mahogany. Hamlin 
Pomfret. 


of those early days, 


was present, and 


fidence that Might would crumble’ away 
against Right, the belief in the steam-rollez 

Russia. On paper, a swift result seemed 
assured. The Squire had thrown off London 
vapours. His own words had intoxicated him 
He admitted that recruiting might hang fire 


in villages like Ocknell, but not amongst his 


people. Lionel backed him up. Lady Pomfret 
and Joyce said nothing The parson hoped 
that it would be so. When Sir Geoffrey had 
said everything to be said twiee over, he 
turned, as usual, to his wife for an approving 
nod strangely withheld 

“Well, my dear Mary, you agree with m« 











«About the necessity of getting men—yes. 
But I am not so sanguine as you, Geoffrey, 
about the patriotism in our village.” 

**Bless my soul!’ 

*“T think Mr. Hamlin shares my 
hensions.”’ 

‘T do,’ admitted the parson gravely. 

Lady Pomfret continued gently : 

‘IT was talking this afternoon with Susan 
Yellam. She looks ahead. She faces facts, 
But she knows the village better 


appre- 


as we do. 
than we do. 

**My dear——!” 

“*T have been talking, too, with Ben.” 

**So have I, Mary; so have I.” 

Lady Pomfret smiled. 

“Are you quite sure, Geoffrey, that you 
have been talking with Ben, and not at him? 
He is too courteous to interrupt you and too 
kind to contradict you.”’ 

** What does old Ben say to you?” 

“What Susan Yellam says. The villagers 
generally believe that our present army and 
navy can beat a world in arms against us 
You disabused them of that this evening, but 
Ciptain Davenant undid some _ of 
stitches.”’ 

The Squire fumed a little 

“The old boy let them have it 
from the shoulder.” 
Personally, I 


your 


straight 
* Exactly. such 
methods.”’ 


“e 


deplore 


Sheep have to be yapped into the fold.” 


“TI wonder if Mr. Hamlin thinks so? 
Thus challenged, Hamlin spoke tentatively 
*“*T have never been able to regard men and 

women as animals. 

larity. Dogs are 


Atlantie stretches between us and 


Would any training turn a Pekinese into a 


pointer, or a pug into a greyhound? But 


you can train any child, of any nationality, 


into what you reasonably please, 


always that you are dealing with a sound mind 


in a sound body. 


ditions, have to be yapped into folds, because 


they are sheep The Prussian system yaps 


men into the ranks I would 
other nethods.’”’ 
The Squire inclined his handsome head. 
“Try your own methods, 


bick to you.” 


He answered quietly: “I shall try them 


” 


next Sunday. 
“You don’t say so? 
“Why not?” 


“I approve with all my heart.” 


From the pulpit? ” 





[ admit a superficial simi- 
nearest to us, but what an 
them ! 


provided 


Sheep, under certain con- 


sooner try 


Hamlin, and coed 
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Lionel 
began to talk of his coming campaign. The 


For the moment it rested there. 


elder men and both the women, wife and 
mother, listened to his young, eager voice 
How keen he was! How sure of himself and 
of his men, particularly the men He talked 
persistently of Mr. Thomas Atkins, of his 
artful divagations in peace and his whole- 
souled valour in war Hamlia reflected that 
it was good to listen to such talk, good to 
be young and valiant at such a time, good 
supreme sacrifice were 
limb 


unfettered by disease oi 


for the 


even to die, if the 
demanded, clean of ind mind, leaping 
joyously 


vice, fit—to use the bov’s own word 


upward, 


greatest adventure of all 

He heard his own boy speaking, just such 
another. Sritain had thousands of them, the 
fine flower of careful training, of a courtesy 
constantly exercised, of a courage sharpened 
to finest edge by the vrindstone of games and 


of an intelligence not quite so keenly 


sports, ec 
tempered, but alert eno izyh in moments of 
stress, of a ‘“‘morale’’ which nothing could 


dismay 


Surely they would be invincible? 

When Lionel waxed anecdotal, THamlin’s 
thoughts wandered to the women He had 
been a stalwart champion the * Cause 
till the militant suffragettes took to smasl 
ing windows and smackir } cemen One 
effect of the war, and 1 onsiderab! 
national asset, was the ibsidence of these 
tempestuous petti oats, never to flutter again, 
so he hoy ed From women thi CSESE ntially 


nd exacted 


virile parson had alw 
great things The true prosper 
country, so he held, fl 


culminated in them 


at college, their immeasurable potentialities 
favourite word of hi lo their cl 
politically, he contended, nd out of print, 
was a colossal blunder But, quite apart fron 


the granting or withholding of female suffrage, 
he desired ardently to see women doing l- 


telligently and thoroughly the work peculiarly 


their own, whether as matrons or spinster 

The death-rate amongst bab ppalled him; 
the physique of young girl overworked in 
overcrowded, overheated nd shop 

roused this austere parish pn { to fever heat 
He had marvelled at t} tigmatie insight 
displayed by sincere statest and philan- 


thropists, an insiecht ludicrously 
which overlooked women as the miehtiest lever 


to raise and revene-ate a nation 


And now, in the dim twilight of a world 
steadily 


in gloom, he perceived a beacon 
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‘Lionel began to talk of 
campeign.”’ 


his coming 


shining. The women would have their oppor 
tunity One could adumbrate triumph = or 
disaster by the effort, sustained or otherwise, 
nade by them The men would play their 
part, if the inspiration of the women lay 
behind them And in the inevitable disloea 


tions of all human enterprise, both during and 
ifter the beheld 


the men either upward or downward, for good 


war, he women stimulating 
or ill, according to the 
within them 


Ke gazed at Lady 


spirit which burned 
Pomfret and his dauehter 
Joyee, as their eyes dwelt upon the son and 
France. He could 
ruess What sensibilities lacerated their hearts 
Outwardly each remained calm 


husband about to sail for 


They would 


so when the moment of parting came, 
peeding their warrior on his way with smiles, 
keeping back the tears till he was out of 


ight 

Hamlin walked home across the park and let 
umself into the Vicarage with his latch-key 
It was past eleven, and, to his surprise, Fancy 
had not gone to bed As she lit his 
> chided her with the touch of 
thich had ceased to friehten her. 
She said quickly 


“T wanted to see you, sir.” 


candle 


testiness 


“See me at nearly midnight! What about ? 
Surely to-morrow morning would do?” 


“T wanted to sleep well to-night.”’ 
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Without a 


stamdy 


word he led the way 
and lighted two more caudles 
t down,” he * You 


into his 


Ye) 


commanded look 
I feel excited like, si 
He examined her more attentively, noticing 


the dilation of her pupils, so marked as to 


alter her expression Big black eyes seeme 1 
to be burning out of a white face, but he 
attributed this seeming pallor to an ill-lit 
room 

‘What excites you, Fancy?’ 

I sat with Alfred Yellam at the back of 

school-house amongst the young fellows.”’ 

** Well? ’ 

** Before Alfred left me, he told me to tell 
you, sir, that the voung fellows was not too 


well pleased with what Captain Davenant said 
Alfred vexed at their remarks Ee 
thoucht you did ought to know.” 

*T'm much obliged to Alfred for a timely 
hint But couldn't this have kept till the 
Morning 


Was real 


* There's something else, sir.’ 

‘Out with it!” He 
couraging ly 

‘After Alfred went Molly told me as every- 
body in 


smiled more en- 


village was how 


saying as Georce 
Mucklow's father made him go, and that upset 
And then _ 


Her soft voice faltered and died away. 


the other young men 








*‘And then?” 

“Molly and me fell to talking about Mr. 
Edward.” 

The sympathy in her voice was almost too 
much for the parson. 
his hand. 


He shaded his eyes with 
She continued in a lower tone: 

“‘Excuse me, sir, for asking you something, 
but I do want to know so bad.”’ 

“Ask your question, Fancy.” 

“Did you tell Mr. Edward to go?” 

ea 

‘““Ah! He wanted to go, and you didn’t 
raise a finger to prevent him. 
maybe he’d have stayed.”’ 

**T—I don’t think so.’’ 

Che parson’s voice was not too steady. 


If you had, 


How 
sorely he had been tempted to raise that finger 
none would ever know. 
lessly : 


Fancy went on breath- 


““Molly and me thinks that those who can 
least be spared may have to go, if—if the 
others hold back.” 

“IT see. You are thinking of your Alfred? ’”’ 

He lowered his hand, looking straight at 
her. 

“If you please, sir, he be terrible 


out at the others hanging back.”’ 


put 


“‘T give my opinion for what it is worth, 


Fancy. In these deep matters none can speak 
for another. I do not presume to speak for 
Alfred. But Lord Kitchener, if he were here, 


would assure you that Alfred is certainly not 
needed yet, nor likely to be for a long time.”’ 

“Thank you, sir. That does hearten 
But if he skould want to go, and if 
left it to me, what should I do? 
I to do?” 

Her big eyes were flaming with interroga- 
tion. The parson Qared not temporise with 
All his thoughts 
seemed to have become focused on this 
All that the finest gentle- 
women in the Empire were feeling expressed 
itself poignantly from the his 
parlour-maid. All his convictions concerning 
the potentialities of the soul became fortified 
They burst suddenly into full flower. Yet he 
answered curtly, distrustful of sentiment when 
tremendous issues were at stake. 


me 
if he 
What ought 


her. concerning women 
in- 
dividual case. 


mouth of 


** You will tell him, Fancy, to act according 
to the dictates of his own conscience.”’ 
** Yes, sir.’”’ 


* Po you mean that you will tell him that, 


regardless of your own feelings? ’”’ 


se, 


She got wp, begging his pardon for keeping 


sir.”” 
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him out of bed. 


As he rose from his chair 
he wondered what he could say to comfort 


her, some word of solace 
sleep to her tired brain. They 
into the small hall. He took hh r hand 

“Have courage and faith Pray that these 
you and to all of us 
Something tells me that you have both already 
And if so, Fancy, it is well with you. G 
night.” ‘ ? 


that might wo 


went 


together 


may be vouchsafed to 


“Good night, sir.” ] 


CHAPTER IX 
Parson’s Methods 
EXT day, immediately after breakfast 
Sir Geoffrey summoned his two f 
men and the odd alled 
cause he does odd jobs in a big establishment 
and works harder for less pay than any oth 


man, so c 


servant, except, possibly, the scullery-maid | 
The first footman, Alfred Rockley, had married 
recently his cousin, Prudence, and for tl 


moment the Squire regarded him as inelig 
for service Charles, the second 
footman, was held by the Squire to be an oaf 


elsewhere 


sadly in need of barrack-yard discipline. Thi 
odd man had been taken from the Home Farn 
and felt more at home in a barn than in th 
pantry. 

They had attended the lecture of the pre- 
vious evening. 

Sir Geoffrey marshalled them in front 
him as be sat at his desk, and said genially 

“* Now, Alfred, what do you think about join- 
ing up?” . 

The gallant fellow answered promptly : 

“I'm ready to enlist with Captain Pomfret 
Sir Geoffrey.” 


“So he told me, and it warmed the cockles | 
of my heart. But you have a wife and ; ih 
‘Somebody else coming, Sir Ge ffre: | 
added a true son of Nether-Applewhite 
“Yes, yes; a hint of that r iched me, | 
I was much pleased. Babies, b’Jove, ought t 
command premiums nowadays Under 
circumstances, Alfred, you can go back to tl 
pantry. Single men must march first ‘ 
Alfred thanked the autocrat and withdrey 
Charles happened to be the Squire’s rodso 
ind not a eredit to his sponsor. Sir Geoffrey 
tared at his bovine face, now exhibiting 
erin which micht be seen at funerals and « 
all momentous oceasions, a grin indicat 
nervousne and apprel If Sir Geofit 
could) have looked through a very mass 
desk, he would h ded Charles for 


> 
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standing on one foot and scratching his calf 
with the other. 

“What do you propose to do, Charles?” 
“T be thinking, Sir Gaffrey.” 

“Good ! 


thought as God has given to ’em. 


I want my people to exercise such 
What con- 
clusion have you come to, hey?” 

“Mother don’t 
soldier.” 
“Possibly not. 


onscience, not for your mother’s fancy.” 


fancy me going for a 


But this is a case for your 


He spoke with increasing testiness. 
“T be thinking, Sir Gaffrey,”’ 
with a still broader grin. 

“Very well. Think hard for 
the next twenty-four hours, and I'll see you 


he repeated, 
Off with you! 


ywain.”’ 
“Yas, Sir Gaffrey.”’ 

Charles withdrew, still grinning, and joined 
Alfred in the 
armined language 


pantry, where he used en- 
which provoked a rebuke 
from the middle-aged butler who had stepped 
into Fishpingle’s shoes. 

Sir Geoffre y eyed the odd man. 

“What have you to say, my lad?” 

“T ain't going to the wars, I ain't.” 
“Oh, you ain't going to the wars? 


not?” 


Why 


“Because 1’m quite satisfied with my place, 


” 
sir 


‘By the way, what's your name?’ 
“William Busketts."’ 

“To be sure. Unmarried: 
“Tm walking out with Jemima Pavey, a 
ery respectable young woman.” 

“What does Jemima Pavey say about it? ”’ 
“She thinks Most of us 
think the same, as we ain't ready to go to 
parts. If the Old 


England, I’m ready to shoulder gun, stand 


with me, sir 


furrin Kayser invades 
ehind a tree as brave as my neighbours, and 
take a true shot at ’un.” 

Sir Geoffrey stared at him 


young men in his beloved village 


Did all the 

think this? 
ind, if so, how was authority going to deal 
with such a lot of He 
lowly : 


awful fools? said 


“Has it occurred to you, my lad, that if 


able-bodied men like you refuse to enlist 
villingly they will be made to do so? Willy- 
uuly——?? 

“Ab-h-h, you're talking of conseription, sir 
Od England won't never stand that. "Tis 


tevilish Proosianism, so th v tell me.’’ 
“Who has told you that? Answer me! 
Thave heard William Saint gay 80.” 


” 
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Sir 


That 


his own, 


oath. 
servant of 


Geoffrey suppressed an 
William Saint, a 


a tenant, a 


former 


trusted friend, b’Jove! should so 
men’s 


incredible. If 


time seemed 


the 


minds at such a 
this 
indeed upside down. He fidgeted in his chair, 
flushed, bubbled within him. 
He began to despair of his fellow-countrymen. 


poison 


were true world was 


his face wrath 
However, he choked down his rising rage and 
said freezingly : 


‘You can go, sir.”’ 
“Where to?’ 
‘** Back to your work for the present.’’ 
William Busketts retreated, 
moithered, but He 


pected an explosion, followed by the 


slightly 
had ex- 
** sack.”’ 

Sir Geoffrey leaned back in his chair, sorely 
discomfited. 
that 
stables, in 


more at ease. 


It would be pleasant to record 
happier fortune awaited him in _ his 
his and at the Home 
Farm; but truth will leap from her well on 
rare Out of all the 
this memorable 


more or 


gardens, 


occasions. young men 


interviewed upon morning 


young men less dependent upon the 
will and whim of their interlocutor, only one 
promised to forthwith. The others 
their bobbed their heads, and 


professed themselves willing to do anything 


enlist 
touched caps, 
except bear arms for their country. 
Court, 


was not a very cheery meal. 


Luncheon at Pomfret accordingly, 
The Squire sat 
silent and abstracted; the troubles in his brain 
upset his appetite. 

In the upon Captain 
Davenant, whom he found apoplectic with in- 


afternoon he called 


dignation. The Captain had a modest estab- 
lishment, but he had discharged two men who, 
so the Captain aflirmed, preferred to guzzle 
ale when a unique opportunity for sticking 
pig was held out to them 

**Country’s rotten,’’ concluded the Captain. 
“Th may be saved by the gentlemen, sir, but 
not by our yokels.”” 

The Squire protested against this, saying, 
mildly for him : 

‘*Perhaps, Davenant, our methods are at 
fault.” 

“That be hanged! ” roared the Captain. 

“Well, well, it’s fairly obvious that so fat 
our recruiting campaign has not been an over 
Hamlin 
Sunday. I 


whelming success. means to have a 


go at ’em on haven't a notion 


how he'll tackle the job, but there it is. What 
is your opinion of William Saint?” 
“A very shifty fellow, Pomfret, with a 


face the colour of skilly. 
I wouldn't 


He licks your boots. 
let him black mine. By the way, 








I've promised Habakkuk Mucklow half a 
sovereign for every cove he collars.” 

‘‘That we should have come to such a 
pass ! 

‘Light a fresh cigar, and we'll go to the 
stables. When I’m fed up with mankind I 
always take a squint at my gees.” 

‘So do I, Davenant. But they'll have to 
go too.”’ 

** Mine are ready for ’em.” 

This talk took place in mid-September, at 
a moment when an astrologer, domg a roaring 
trade not far from Piceadilly Circus, predicted 
confidently that the final disappearance of the 
All-Highest would take place upon the 25th 
day of October, 1914! Many believed him 
And. the mere sight of our splendid Regulars 
route marching over country roads, singing 
* Tipperary "as they swung along, deepened in 
the hearts of those who beheld them the con- 
viction that French's Army was quite suffi- 
cient to stem the Hun tide, and, later on, 
sweep it back to Berlin The pacifist press 
was widely read by men who had never looked 
at a newspaper before 

Unspeakable atrocities had begun in_ pros- 
trate Belgium. Some refused to credit them 
Others shrugged their shoulders and remarked 
blandly that war was not five o'clock tea 
Out of the seething mass of contradiction 
affirmations, exaggerations and recriminations 
men in the rural districts, who could hardly 
read and write, were invited to step forward 
and abandon the beaten tracks. Can one 
blame them to-day that they shrank at first 
from a desperate plunge into the unknown? 

Upon the following Sunday Nether-Apple 
white Church was crowded to the walleries 

All over the country churches were filling 
up or emptying, according to the virtue that 
emanated from the preachers of God's Word 
One wonders whether ministers of the Go pel 
is certain, however, that those like Hamlin, 
whether in church or chapel, who laid aside 


apply this numerical test to themselves. It 


for the moment merely Biblical exegesis and 


the expounding of doctrine and dogma, and 
concentrated spiritual and intellectual energir 
upon dealing faithfully with the problem of 
human conduct as affected by a catastrophic 
war, had no reason to complain that they 
addressed empty pews 

Captain Davenant read the Lessons as if 
he were declaiming the Riot Act The 
man believed that the young men present 
were shirking hounds to be rated and whipped 


up to their master. Under the lash of his 


ood 
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rasping voice even Mrs. Yellam, louder 


fervent response than usual, winced and 
frowned. The parson, in his three-deck 
wondered whether a discreet hint would serve 
to tone down the zeal of this militant 
Christian, who positively wallowed in th 
slaughters and comminations of the Old 
restament The Captain, as a stout upholder 
of Church and Crown, must be handled deli- 


cately; a dry old = stick breaks so 


easily 
Uncle sat with his wife in the Mucklow pew, 
half-way down the nave He carried a high 


head, and thought of the half-sovereigns soon 
to be rattling in and out of his pocket. Jan 
beside him, sniffing audibly. Alfred Yella 

and Fancy Broomfield were opposite to each 


sut 
other, with the aisle between them 

Hamlin ascended the pulpit 

He chose for his text a maxim of Bishop 
Berkeley 

‘Where the heart is right, there is true 
patriotism.” 

The shuffling of skirts and oceasional coughs 
oon died down. Sir Geoffrey, from his co 


of vantage in the chancel, perceived wit 


some astonishment that Hamlin had a seript 
on the eushion in front of him As a rule 
he preached without notes The Squire 


ferred rightly that the parson deemed ] 
theme to be of such paramount importance 


that he distrusted the effect of one careless, 


unconsidered word Hamlin, however, pos 
sessed long sieht He could read his type- 
written sheets without lifting them Few 


the congregation were aware of them 


He began with the curt statement that the 


actual word ** patrioti m’’ is not to be found 
in the Bible This challenged attention in 
mediately The Squire  fidgeted He coi 
idered that Hamlin had made a shockingly 
bad start A weapon had been thrust into 
the hands of recaleitrants Chis apprehe 1 
ion, however, vanished as the preacher set 


forth convincingly, in  woerds that childre 
could understand, — the obsessing love of 
country, of the Promised Land, which informed 
aud sustained God's chosen people during forty 
weary years in the wilderness. With a swift 
transition he passed to the New ‘Testament 
dwelling with more insistence upon the lov 
that had inspired imple, obscure men to 
forsake’ home, country and kindred to fight 
Giod’s battles in new and strange countries 
When he paused, before touching his real 
theme, he had the ears of his congregation 
He indulged in no gestures, his familiar 
tones fell qui tly So far, what he had said 
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was preparatory, novel neither in theme nor 
treatment. None knew better than he how 
sadly his parishioners were lacking in imagina- 
tio. His success as a preacher had not been 
gained by dealing with abstractions or by 
inviting ill-educated persons to transplant 
themselves to sur- 
roundings and con- 
ditions which the 
wisest of moderns 
find difficulty in 
apprehending. 
Hamlin believed in 
the personal 
appeal. 

He leaned for- 
ward out of his 
pulpit, gazing 
keenly at the faces 
upturned to his 

“T am wonder- 
ing,” he said 
slowly, “how 
many of you young 
unmarried men 
will be here a fev 
Sundays from 
now?”’ 

He paused 
again. His voice 
was gentler 

“IT am wonder- 
ing also what the 
nothers and sisters 
and sweethearts of 
these young men 
are thinking  to- 
day,and what part 
they mean to play 
—to-morrow.”’ 
Then he said 
austerely ; ‘* Where 
the heart is right 
you may be sure there is true patriotism.” 

Many hearts began to beat faster as he 
went on, picking his way, pausing again and 
again, but never faltering The Squire, 
upright in his comfortable chair, became con- 
sclous of the man’s grip upon everybody 
present, gentle and simple He could see their 
tense faces. 

“« have never doubted one great thing 
I believe in the soul and its immortality. 
In God’s sight all souls are equal, because 
they are part of Him From birth that soul 
is struggling to inform the body in all its 
functions. It never tires, it never despairs 
I dare to affirm that it is most active when 







body and mind are fighting against it, spurn- 
ing it, denying, perhaps, its very existence 
or power. I affirm, further, that this quicken- 
ing spirit within us may be least potent to 
achieve its purpose when body and mind 
are stagnant, steeped in apathy, content with 
the things of this 
earth: food, drink, 
clothes, mone y— 


and pleasure. 
“Try to believe 
for a moment that 

your souls are 





‘**What do you propose 
to do, Charles?’ said 
Sir Geoffrey’’—p. 703 


omnipotently right In the text I have 
Bi shop Bet keley uses the word 
* heart.’ I take it that he 


Are your minds right ? 


chosen 
meant mind 
Are they working in 
harmony with your souls? Each of you is 
called upon to answer that question in relation 
to this world-war and what that war may de- 
mand of each of us. It is the duty of some of 
you to go, not grudgingly, not because pres- 
sure is brought to bear upon you, not because 
you want to pose before others as more valiant 
than they are, not for any selfish reason what- 
ever, but in the same spirit which informed 
the apostles, mh like yourselves, hard 
workers, absorbed, as you are, in their own 
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affairs, who abandoned everything with one 
unswerving purpose before them—the regenera- 
tion of a world in pain. 
‘*A great cause is animating all of us. 
“This war you to 
actions undreamed of in days of peace, to a 


may inspire some of 
valour which you cannot measure if you would, 
because the hour provoking it has not yet 
come. Sooner or later that hour comes to the 
greatest and the humblest. And the manner 
of our rising to it may shape anew our lives 
and other lives, and determine our progress 
here and hereafter. From the cradle to the 
grave each of us carries a sleeping energy 
capable of immense expansion, which wakes 
when the great opportunity presents itself. 

** Some of you, I dare say, are unconscious 
We don’t expect much 
A child eats and plays 


of this latent power. 
of a child, do we? 


and sleeps. But children of the tenderest 
years have performed amazing, incredible 
deeds. Why? Because of this divine fund 
of spiritual force. And we who are past 


middle age, how difficult it 
any certainty how early we began resolutely 


is to say with 


to exercise what is called the human will. 


*T ask 
I repeat 


again, 
that are right 
Obey the voice of conscience, and it will be 


well with you. 


you are your hearts right? 


again your souls 


It is the duty of some of us 


to stay here in Nether-Applewhite. I wish 
with all my heart that I could go, but 1 
must stay. <A very solemn obligation rests 
with the women [ have never doubted the 


immense influence consciously or unconsciously 


exercised by you women over men. Are your 


hearts right? Do you realise, thinking, as 
you must do, of your dependence upon your 
bread-winners, that you may be hindering 


instead of helping those whom you love; that, 


in urging them to stay at home, you may 
be taking from them an opportunity to rise 
to their full stature, never to be offered 
again ? 

‘“ What does Bishop Berkeley mean by true 
patriotism ? 

‘“Are the Germans true patriots? Let us 
admit that they are passionate lovers of their 
Fatherland. But their patriotism would seem 
to be an insensate fury of self-interest, shrink- 
ing from no outrage to be inflicted on others, 
provided only that the material end be accom- 
plished 


world dominion. I cannot bring my- 


self to speak, before young women and chil- 


dren, of the atrocities deliberately wreaked 
upon helpless Belgians ‘They are so abomin- 
able that details are unprintable in clean 


newspapers. 


"Is, then, their form of patriotism true? 
“What form will eed an 
Will it be true, springing to life and strength . 
out of a right mind inspired by the soul, or 
will it pattern itself after the Prussian model. 
concerning itself with material gain regard. 


your patriotism ta 





less of spiritual loss? 
“Ask yourself these things. 





**Before I close I want to say this: For 
many years I have worked amongst you, ir 7 ol 
sickness and in health, in prosperity and ) 
adversity, and your welfare is dear to me od 
Sometimes I have felt discouraged, acutely 
sensible of failure and disappointment. For : 
many of you I have cherished ambitions, and ’ N 
some of these have been realised. And it 
this which has sustained and fortified me 
the dark hours which none can escape. WI] so 
one can do may be done by another, not 
the same way, perhaps, but in the same dire 
tion—upward and onward. I believe with al 
the faith that is in me that you will ris 
with right and steadfast hearts, to meet tl 
stupendous emergency. I am at your service 
My house is open to you when I am in it 
If you want counsel, if you feel perplexed 
as you may well do, come to me, and to: 
we will attempt to find a way T shall not 
appeal to any one of you personally 

The congreeation led out of tl church 
Many walked home in silence Alfred Yellan 
booked no orders in the hurehvard on that 
Sunday. Susan Yellam smelt no odour of 
baked meats as she passed the baker’s. Unele 
after greeting them not so exuberantly 
usual, said with conviction 

‘© A very moving and proper discourse. "Ti 
strange that me and pa'son do think just 
alike. I felt as I might ha’ been preaching 
that upliftin’ sermon myself His motter be 
mine—upward and onward He be counting 
on me to play my part, and T shan't disapp’int . 
‘un.”” | 

His wife said tartly 

There be one preacher you'll never d 

appoint, Habakkuk.”’ 

‘You means pa’son? 

“TI means—yourself.’’ 

Uncle laughed, patting her shoulder 

‘“Old dear, I’ve heard 'ee make more fool 
remarks.”’ 

Mrs. Yellam said no word about th ! 
till the midday 1 .% VET When Alf 

had lighted his pipe she came and sat near 

him 

Alferd!” 
Yes, Mother‘ 
“There be moment ] Mr. Hamlin di 








tor ‘ee Be kind to the maid, 


tearfully and wonnerfully made—a 


‘ove when Life 
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ar, so to speak, high above me. I be a 
very unhappy ‘ooman this day.” 

Alfred opened his mouth, and left it eper, 
gaping with amazement. ‘The parson’s sermon 
had moved him to the marrow, partte ularly the 
references to the women, because he was well 
aware of the influence exercised over him by 
iis mother and Fancy, the more percolating 
ee he never admitted it except to him- 
if. Nevertheless, he knew that his mother 
vas subject to moods and tenses which no 
ordinary man could conjugate. She held her- 
self strictly to account upon matters affecting 
conduct, somewhat complacently aware that 
less robust spirits cited her as a model. Her 
cocksureness about others, oddly enough, 
weentuated pitifully her private opinion about 
Susan Yellam. From time to time Alfred alone 
was privileged to behold this strong woman 
slf-shorn of her strength. He could remember 
well a terrible fortnight after Lizzie died, 
when Mrs. Yellam lay in bed and refused even 
his efforts to console her. The remembrance 
f her grim, set face came back to him now 
she stared mutely at her, wondering what 
he ought to say, and miserably conscious that 
the situation lay far beyond him. 

Why should his mother be unhappy ? 

Had he been a student of history, he might 
have reflected that Boadicea possibly ruled 
visely everybody except herself. 

Mrs. Yellam continued : 

“Thave the notion that Mr. Hamlin expects 
»much o’ me.”’ 

“What a queer, upsetting idea!”’ 

“IT be asking myself if my heart be right 
It bain’t.”’ 

“Maybe ‘tis your stomach, Mother.” 

“No, Alferd. I be no true patriot 


“Well, I never! If such a woman 


as you 
ae is bogged down, where are we, T ask?” 
“You be in the riecht path, Alferd "Tis 
me comfort to think o’ that Now let me 


ide wi’ my own thoughts. Fancy be waiting 


Alferd, if so 
as you find her, like me, down on beam 
lds alter this marnine’s sermon.” 
“Faney’ll be all right, T wager.”’ 


7 Maybe I tell ‘ee this We 


women be 


puzzle to 


ourselves and all mortal men That be a faet, 


yson. I knows this too, hard for anv man 
understand If you staved on 


®, Wi’ the whole-souled 


here wi' 
notion o° comforting 
Uunhappy ’ooman, L should wax peevish wi’ 


God forgive us We be cruel to they we 


goes wrong wi’ us 
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motor- 
‘bus to hearten himself up, and then took the 
road to the Vicarage. 


\lfred wisely had a squint at his 


Mrs. Yellam cleared away the dinner things 
and washed them up. It was too early as 
yet to expect visitors She went into the 
parlour and opened the big Bible, staring 
at. Alfred’s name and her own. She had rid 
herself of him cleverly. Had he stayed, she 
would have broken down. She wanted to make 
him swear to remain in Nether-Applewhite 
She had made up her mind to do so that very 
morning. Every word spoken by the parson 
seemed to be directed at her; his chance shafts 
quivered in the heart that was not right. 

She closed the Bible. 


CHAPTER X 
Fancy’s Ordeal 


ARSON’S methods bore fruit. Within the 
week several young men came forward, 
and certain young women, on their own 
initiative, formed a small society to encourage 
enlistment. Uncle claimed two or three half- 
sovereigns from Captain Davenant to which, 
possibly, he was not entitled. The Captain 
raised a protest against one case, having 
specific information that female influence had 
been diligently at work. Uncle laughed. 
**Ah-h-h! That be true, Captain. But ’twas 
me as talked first to the young ’ooman, 
training her, so to speak, and puttin’ my 
brave words into her pretty mouth. But I 
bain’t one to keer about money. Everybody 
knows that. I be working as never was for 
my whole Sovereign, King Garge, not fer 
half “uns.”’ 
Captain Davenant paid the extra half 
sovereign Uncle’s disarming grin proved 
irresistible 
Ultimately Nether-Applewhite did better 
than contiguous villages. In Ocknell, with 
un impoverished squire and a nonentity for 
iw parson, no young men came forward during 
the first three months 
About Christmas George Mucklow returned 
Nether- 


Applewhite was impressed by his’ martial 


home on leave, hardly recognisable. 


bearing when he strode down the village street, 
cocking his head at a much-admired angle, 
with his buttons shining in the sun. Young 
Hamlin, with a corporal’s stripes upon his 
arm, had leave at the same time George 
and he received an ovation, wandering in and 
out of the cottage 


talking and laughing 
createst lark in the 


as if the war were the 
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world. 


The 
in khaki. 
with 
their 


Recruiting was much stimulated. 
girls liked to be seen with a “ boy’ 
Meanwhile had 
the sharing 


hardships and glories 


Pomfret been 


Divisions, 


Lionel 
gallant Seven 
He wrote home in good 
spirits, making light of what he had endured ; 
but a postscript in a letter received in early 
December was 

“2 feel that when I 


Nether-Applewhite I shall never want to leave 


illuminating 
present 1 return to 
it again. All the German prisoners taken by 
our men are fatly content. One chap, formerly 
Nottingham, told me that he'd 
been looking for us ever since he joined up!” 


a barber at 


Perhaps the proudest moment of Lady Pom 
life 


wounded Green 


came to her when she visited a 
Jacket at Netley, who had been 
in Lionel’s company. The man said to her 

Mons, my 
the Captain kept up all our spirits, 


fret's 


‘During the retreat from lady, 
laughing 
We loved him.”’ 

had not 
much to the anxiety of his mother, he 
health 


were. 


at us and chaffing us. 
So far but, 


never 


Lionel been touched, 


mentioned his She knew how 


W ould the y 


trenches in 


own 
delicate his lungs 
the 


winter? 


stand 


eruel rigours of the mid- 


She was now established as the Commandant 


of the Red Cross Hospital, and wore a red 
uniform which became her vastly well For 


three months preceding Christmas wounded 


Belgians were cared for and entertained | 


V 
the devoted band of who rallied 
Mucklow cooked 
Yellam installed 


Sir Geoffrey would 


women round 
the lady of the manor 
for the 


as bottle-washer in chief 


Jane 


wounded; Susan Wis 


march through the Saloon and 


Wiis All the be 
and porcelain had be 


Long wonder 
where he iutiful furniture 


n put away Nine cots 


on each side of the stately room stood side 
by side. In the centre was a large table 
covered with puzzles and paraphernalia for 


indoor game \t maller tables the 


con- 
valescents played interminably at cards, 
piquet and éecarté They amused each other 
very well, not so dependent upon their enter- 
tainers us the Tommies who succeeded them 
One man sang beautifully ; another wrote 
admirable verse Before the war the versifier 


had been on the st 
All these 
thing —an 


aff of a Brussels newspaper 


men were inanimous about one 


idée fixe They hoped and prayed 
that they might never be asked to fight again 
their intention of remaining 
for ever and ever in England. It was heart- 
breaking to listen to their accounts of ravished 
and pillaged Belgium. 


Some declared 


Above them hung the famous French prints 


Beautiful laughing dames and exquisite caya- 


licrs looked down upon bandaged heads and 
hattered limbs The contrast never failed to 
strike Sir Geoffrey His prints stood for life ] 
as he had known it—gavy easy, 


; refined, culti- 
vated, essentially aristocratic Was the old 
erder, which he 











loved, passing inexorably out 

of sight? Would life, after the war, ceas 
to be leisurely and easy for the upper classes? ry 
Would the payment of a stupendous Nation ] 
Debt fall upon then And, if so, how would 
it be met Would a triumphant democracy 
divide up the big estates Could they b 
run properly upon diminished rent rolls? ’ 
He confronted these questions, ill at eas 
inwardly Outwardly, as he had assured his 
wife, he carried ** a. stiff tail.’ I'he polite- 
ness of the Belgians oppressed him ‘Tf he 
came into the ward and addressed a man 
lying in bed, the poor fellow would strugek 
to sit up and salute hin One cheery-faced 
boy, with eight wounds, passed the time laugh. 
ing and crying; then he would fall asleep, 
smiling in his sleep like child 

But recruiting had bee damped down by 
authority, -because housing and equipment 

ere so short. Sir Geoffrey was not encouraged 
to stump the county, a he offered to do, and 
deliver his lecture His old scheolfellow at 
the War Office wave him a hint 

“We want the men, it net too many at | 

In the village, women not engrossed wit 
Red Cross work sewed feverishly upon shirt 
ind) pyjamas, and knitted comforters. The 
Squire examined some of the pyjamas, and 9 
exclaimed 

Thank Giod, T don’t have to wear then 

Shooting and hunting and football went } 
much as usual, to the mazement of ou 
French Allies Some of our cavalry regiment . 
in France wanted to import pack of hound | 
The French mandarins forbade it 

Early in January curt telegram from t! 
War Office reached Sir Geoffrey as he stood 


in the hall, after a d in his coverts shooting 


cock pheasants 


Lionel P 


t ited = 


omtret wounded: degree not 


Next morning Sir Ge 
London and to the War Off 
The 


hastened t 
No details wet 
kind 


offrey 


forth« oming 


men he iw were 
sympathetic Captain Pomfret might t 
badly wounded, but tl odds were against 
that. The anxious fatker couldn’t find out 
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I am wondering,’ he said slowly, ‘how many of you young 
unmarried men will be here a few Sundays from now?’ '’—). (60. 
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where his son was, or even where he was likely 


to be. He engaged rooms at an hotel and speut 


a wretched afternoon at his club. Twenty- 
four hours dragged themselves by. He was 
wondering how much longer he could bear 


the strain, when the second telegram reached 
him. 

** Arrived Destination 
known. 


Southampton. un- 


Love.—LIoneEL.”’ 


The Squire, you may be sure, shared these 


good tidings with many friends, who con- 


gratulated him warmly. Obviously the wound 
must be light. Exasperations followed thick 
and fast. hurried to the War 
Office, and thence to the Admiralty, and finally 
to Waterloo, had the 


joy of seeing his son step out of a train, with 


Sir ( ieoffrey 
where 


eventually he 


a much-bandaged head, but apparently fit and 
in the highest spirits. A bit of shrapnel had 


knocked him down, inflicting a superficial 
scalp wound, which was healing rapidly 
Across his overcoat was a perfectly defined 


cut made by a bullet, which had missed him 
and killed the side. He 
his father a scar upon his neck, where another 
bullet had grazed him. talked fast 
and fluently. He had innumerable 


small actions since Mons, and had seen whole 


man at his showed 
Lionel 


been in 


regiments cut to bits. 
His destination for the moment was a private 
There 
Geoffrey 
talked persuasively to the Sister-in-charge and 


hospital for officers in Belgrave Square 


his wound was dressed, and Sir 


the surgeon, whe, under pressure, allowed their 
patient to dine with his father quietly at a 
club. 

Sir Geoffrey never forgot that dinner 


War, as soldiers see it, was brought vividly 


home to him by a young man who talked 
of indescribable horrors as if they were 
negligible. Everything was accepted by 
Lionel as part of the ‘“‘show.’’ The father 
listened, thinking of the pin-pricks which, 
since August, had so irritated his sensitive 


skin, and felt grievously ashamed of himself 
But in Lionel’s place, with Lionel’s amazing 
experience, he too was sensible that he would 
talk coolly. 
the 


faced. 


That was part of the tradition of 


Service. ‘l'remendous must be so 


Issues 
He took his son back to Belgrave Square at 
half-past nine. 
Lionel slept soundly. The Squire lay awake 
most of the night 


lhroughout dinner he had 
And on the threshold 


suppressed his feelings. 
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of the nursing-home the 


father had found y 


other words than these 
“Tt’s jolly to 
chap.”’ 


have you back again, old 


That was all, and perhaps enough. 





In bed, the Squire had no inclination ¢ 





sleep. He wanted to think things out. Tk 
wanted to adiust past and present conditions, ) 
to strike some happy mean between then 
Could he interpret the significance of this 
never-ending slaughter? Lionel had told hin 
of a German regiment pushing too far ahead 
and annihilated, not a man left That had 
been described also as a ‘‘ show.”’ ) 

More, and worse, Lionel ridiculed the sug- 
gestion of an early peace. Kitchener was 
under the mark. The war was quite likely t 
last five years. 

Five years ! 

Men such as his son, decent, quiet, sport- 
loving chaps, admitted with a laugh—with 
laugh !—that the enemy was “ hot stuff,’ and 
that attrition would determine the end—and 
nothing else. 

Attrition ! 

He attempted to envisage what attrition 
meant where millions were engaged. Put tl 
lot at twenty millions How many would 
perish? What Divine Purpose could be accon 
plished by such a holocaust 

But his boy was safe for the next few weeks | 

Iwo days later he brought him back t 
Pomfret Court. 

Lionel received a soul-warming  recepti 
from gentle and simple within and without 
a five-mile radius of his home Apart ft 
the young man’s personal charm and good 
looks, he happened to be the first officer to 
return home wounded The fact that the ] 
wound was not serious, that he treated it as 
i convenient peg upon which to hang thre ] 
weeks’ leave, made no difference Indeed, | 
increased rather than diminished his influence 
in Nether-Applewhite so far as recruiting was 
concerned. His gay voice, his happy incon- 


equence, the vitality that radiated from } 
as he moved briskly from cottage to cottag 
or rode up to talk to men working upon the 


property, achieved effects so far-reaching that 


Hamlin 


parish able to measure them 


possibly was the only man m th 


The Squire and 


Davenant had appealed trenchantly fot volu 
teers, using the time-worn argument 


authority and believing sincerely enough that 
deaf ears might hear their message if it wet 
shouted loud enough. 
had 


wiser mal 


believing 


The parson, 


appealed to those same ears, 





























THE SOUL OF SUSAN YELLAM 


with greater conviction that noise and 
violence, veiled threats, bribery in any form, 
would defeat their ends. Right action, he 
contended, would come from within at the 
persuasive, insistent call of conscience. Lionel 
Pomfret hit the trail—to use the Western 
expression which wanders between the high 
Looking at the gallant 
fellow, sitting erect on his horse, it seemed 


road and the low. 


clear even to eyes dimmed by living in the 
twilight of unintellectual surroundings that 
he impersonated something which captivates 
the rural mind more than anything else—ex- 
citement. Lionel told the labourers, none of 
whom had been farther afield than Salisbury 
or Southampton, stories of France, bubbling 
over with humour and high spirits. And if 
this light-heartedness had astonished his 
father, we can imagine what bewilderment it 
begat in simpler minds. Many of them 
realised that in holding back they were miss- 

ing fun! One hardly dares to use such a 
word. But it burst like a bomb from the 
lips of a man who had been “ out there,” 
vho had been ‘‘ through it,’’ who bore scars, 
ind who laughed at them. 

Many joined up; more held back. 

Laugh as he did about everything that 
meerned his own adventures and misadven- 
tures, Lionel became intensely serious con- 
eraing the main issue, trembling still in the 
ance. Kitchener of Khartoum must have 
more and more men. Otherwise the sacrifices 
made and the hardships endured by the 
splendid Seven Divisions would be in vain, 
ud ultimately, directly or indirectly, the 
enemy would triumph, 

Charles, the second footman, and the odd 
man enlisted within a week of Lionel’s return 
home. Their places in the establishment were 
taken by maids. 

Upon the first Sunday in February fill-dyke 
\lfred Yellam walked out, as usual, with 
fancy. She had noticed during the morning 
vrvice that Mrs. Yellam’s responses were not 
juite so fervent as usual, and the sermon, a 
good one, seemed to fail to hold Alfred’s 
ittention. Servant maids are acute observers 
where their interests are concerned. They 
divine a frown before the master’s forehead 
s wrinkled ; they anticipate a harsh word 


before it is spoken by the mistress. Alfred 
walked beside Fancy in silence. This, taken 
by itself, was not disturbing. The more 


btivileged classes often wonder why humbler 
couples sitting upon benches in the parks, 
twalking aimlessly amongst the trees, appear 


to be so satisfied with a silence which they 
stigmatise as stupidity. If, on the other 
hand, curiosity led our Olympians to interro- 
gate the more thoughtful of these couples, 
they might be astonished to discover that the 
never-ending chatter in our drawing-rooms 
provokes much the same indictment from those 
whom they regard as far below them. The 
shrill screams of laughter, the parrot-house 
babble, fox-trotting, and the  bacchantic 
waving of arms bare to the shoulder are often 
summed up as “‘ monkey-shines.”” To men and 
women who work desperately hard throughout 
the week the silences of Sunday steal un- 
awares, lapping them to a rest which is real 
refreshment. Fancy, for example, loved to 
stroll beside Alfred, feeling his sturdy arm 
about her waist, and knowing from its con- 
vincing pressure that his thoughts were dwell- 
ing upon her as hers dwelt upon him, revelling 
in a future which would bring them closer 
together. 

But to-day, somehow, his silence was not so 
reassuring. 

For the time of year the weather happened 
to be mild. Spring was abroad in the land. 
Fancy heard her voice in the bleating of thie 
new-born lambs; she beheld her in the snow- 
drops; spring’s sweet breath beat upon’a 
pink cheek when the south-west breeze sighed 
in the yews and pine tops. 

And yet misgivings assailed the maid 

They had walked from the Vicarage, through 
Nether-Applewhite, and past Mrs. Yellam’s 
cottage, whither they would return for tea. 
Fancy had learnt to love the village, with 
its general air of sleepy, comfortable pros- 
perity. She would be perfectly content to 
live here all her days. Occasional jaunts to 
Sarum, or to the exciting side-shows of Bos- 
combe and Bournemouth, could only serve to 
enhance the more solid charms of home. Alfred 
had spoken once, at the moment when they 
left the Sir John Barleycorn tavern behind 
them. 

** Do you like William Saint, Fancy ?,”’ 

ae “= 

** Why?” 

‘*T don’t know, Alfie. I ain’t never spoken 
to him, nor him to me. ’Tis his face, [I 
suppose.”’ 

‘* Mother thinks he’s a danger to me.”’ 

** Gracious !”’ 

*“William moves with the times, a far- 
seeing man. And snug, with money in bank 
and credit too. Mother says he’s after my 
business. I got ahead by buying my motor. 
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’bus. Yes, William Saint might have sneaked 
my good business. He knows folk far and 
wide, as I do. That’s bread and cheese to a 
carrier. And he knows how to tickle ‘em 
with pleasant words. That’s cakes and ale.” 

He said no more. Fancy felt vaguely 
troubled. She had taken Alfred’s profitable 
business for granted. Fellow servants and 
villagers had assured her, with a sub-acid 
inflection underlying congratulation, that she 
was lucky indeed to have got so warm a man 
as the carrier. Like most of her class, she 
entertained nebulous ideas about how money 
was made, although she had been constrained 
all her life to use such money as came to her 
thriftily and with a very lively sense of its 
elusive attributes in slipping through careless 
fingers. The slow building-up of a business 
had never engrossed her thoughts. But she 
knew well enough, poor child, how rapidly 
such a business may disintegrate and fall to 
That calamity had been her father’s 
bitter experience. 


pieces. 


They followed the Avon, strolling leisurely 
up-stream till they 
much 


reached a small covert 


beloved by hunting because it 


always harboured a stout fox. 


men, 


‘Let's go in wood,” said Alfred. 
**Won't it be damp, dear?” 
“T want to talk to you.” 
Her heart beat faster. 
coming. What? 
Alfred led the 
rough shed, where the lovers sat down upon 


Something was 


way to a hurdler’s hut, a 
a heap of dry chips. A delicious smell of 
bark filled the Mucklow had 
worked here often before he was dragooned 
into the Army. With the smell of bark, 
dominating it, rose the odour of damp earth, 


air. George 


always so. significant, double 
From 


we must return. 


bearing its 


message. earth we have come, to it 
Fancy's sensitive nose could 
detect yet another odour. An ancient 
much soiled by time and weather, had been 


thrown upon the pile of chips. 


coat, 


In an olfactory 
sense the coat was eloquent of labour, of long 
perspiring hours and all that such hours hold. 
Fancy’s nostrils were not offended. But 
refused to Alfred, wearing 
Sunday best, was not so particular. 


she 

sit on it. his 
He wasted little time in preliminaries; and 

he spoke with a geniality assumed, as Fancy 

guessed, for her benefit. 

“The young Captain,” 


he began, “has 


stirred us all up with his pleasant tongue. 
Now, don't jump. 
He 


Let me tell my tale.” 


told it simply. Upon the previous 
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Friday, it appeared, Alfred had fallen into 
talk with the Pavey boys, who worked on a 
farm between Nether-Applewhite 
bury. The Paveys 
Geoffrey to be specimens of sound 
breeding. Jemima Pavey, it may be recalled, 
‘“‘walked out’? with William Busketts, the 
odd man. It is likely, therefore, that the 
enlistment of William affected profoundly 
Jemima’s brothers, both single, both of mili- 
tary age. Alfred, doubt, by 
Lionel Pomfret, had taken upon himself the 
task of persuading the Paveys to follow 
William to the wars. According to Alfred, a 
hot discussion had ensued. 


and Salis- 
were reckoned 


stout 


by Sir 


urged on, no 


The Paveys were 
regarded by the Squire as sound in body 
but weak and plastic of mind. Wiser men 
than the autocrat of Nether-Applewhite con- 
sistently underrated the intelligence of young 
men like the Paveys, 
stimulated by self-interest. 


Alfred the 
offensively upon 


abnormally acute when 
Ultimately, so 
had_ twitted 
that he 
And, oddly enough, 
poor Alfred was not prepared for this sudden 
turning of tables. He, Was single and 
The fact that he happened 
to be engaged in a lucrative business served 
to sharpen long last, 
as Alfred admitted 
had 
They pledged them- 
Alfred agreed to 


were 


said, Paveys 


the fact 
what he did not practise. 


him 
preached 


too, 
of military age. 
railing tongues At 
after much vituperation 
on both the 
ultimatum 


sides, Paveys delivered a 
momentous 
to enlist at 
More, they 
answer for half a dozen others. To gain time 
for thought, Alfred invited them to 
some similar pledge from these others. 
before that 


selves once if 


join them. prepared to 
obtain 
And 


service morning the pledge had 


been forthcoming In fine, if Alfred donned 
khaki, eight of the best would follow so 


striking an example. Alfred concluded 
pleasantly : 

*“You see, Fancy, that I’m up against it.” 

Engrossed with his own exciting narrative, 
he had failed to her. the be- 
ginning of the tale to the end she never moved 
The impending sword had fallen upon her frail 
body, lacerating cruelly every fibre of her 
All fears, all sensibilities which from 
birth had differentiated her from more robust 
young women, sensibilities which dwelt upon 
things spiritual rather than material, sens 
bilities which had been further quickened by 
her 


notice From 


being. 


father’s unmerited misfortunes, constrain- 


ing her early in life to envisage the future as 


likely to hold more pain than pleasure, these 


rose up and choked utterance. Had Alfred 











“*T am proud’—her voice faltered— 
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looked at her at this poignant moment his 
decision, not as yet reached, might have been 
different. He looked away from her, staring 
through the open side of the hut, seeing the 
rows and rows of trees, standing like soldiers, 
awaiting the inevitable axe. 

Presently Fancy said quietly : 

‘“Have you spoken to your mother? Does 

she know? ”’ 
Alfred answered hesitatingly : 
‘**Mother’s wonderful. I never quite under- 
stand her. I ain’t said a word, but back of 
her dear mind is something.”’ 

** Are you going to tell her? ”’ 

Alfred squirmed a little, certain that Mrs 
Yellam would oppose his going. And he could 
not reckon accurately what obedience he owe: 
to a mother in such a matter. He said gently: 


‘Never mind that, Fancy. What do you 


say? ”’ 
He held her hand tightly, but sat beside 
her rigid as she was. Afterwards, again and 


again, she wondered what her reply would 
have been if her lover, at such a crisis, had 
appealed to her body instead of to her mind. 
If he had seized her in his arms, kissing her 
passionately, evoking a passionate response 
from her, exciting her physical senses, lulling 
to sleep her conscience, could she have re- 
sisted such an appeal ? 

It was not made. Did he deliberately leave 
her free to speak calmly, as he had spoken? 
Was he thinking of her? Was he thinking 
of his mother? Who could blame him if all 
thought were focused upon himself? And 
his next words confirmed her suspicion that 
it was impossible for any man at such a time 
to wean consideration from ‘issues so personal 
and so insistent. 

‘**That’s why I spoke to you about William 
Saint. If I go, Fancy, I must find a man 
to take my place, see? ’Tain’t likely as I'll 
find anybody who knows folk as I knows ’em. 
And if William Saint sneaks in, maybe I 
won’t find what I leave when I come back.”’ 

He spoke very earnestly, gripping her hand. 
Her sympathy for him welled up, drowning 
all thoughts of self. Alfred had leapt to 
heights. She realised the extent of the sacri- 
fice he might make. And she felt instinctively 
that the sacrifice would be made. A curious 
Alfred had thrilled 
If he went, true patriotism, as Mr. 
Hvmlin interpreted the elusive word, would be 
behind his going. 


exaltation possessed her. 
her soul. 


She said impulsively 
** You mean to go, Alfie? ”’ 


“If you approve.” 


She drew a deeper breath 


Then the de- 
rested with her If she burst inte 


cision ’ 
tears, if she flung herself into his arms, if 
she whispered to him blushingly the argu- 
ments which come pat to any woman's tongu 
when her happiness is at stake, he would stay 
In her perplexity she lurched here and ther 
staggeringly. She caught at straws. 

“And if your mother disapproves? ” 

**Ah-h-h! Maybe she will.” 

**But if she does? Answer me, Alfie. I 
be hanging on your words.”’ 

He said heavily : 

‘I ain’t one for argument I only know 
this, dear. If I go, others will go too. And 
the men are wanted, s« 


Captain Lionel say 
And if he says so, ‘tis so. I feel as I ought 
to go, if you approve When it comes to 
mother I'm weak-kneed If I leave her out, 
Fancy, ‘tis because I 


know what's tearing 


her, the thought of the graves in 


churchyard 
‘Tain’t in mother as ‘tis in you, to stand 
hand in hand with me and forget her dear 
self.”’ 

Desperately she clutched at another straw 

“You may be right, Alfie, about Mr. Saint 
I don’t like him I feel, someway, that he 
will do as you say, sneak in behind you 
back and rob you of what you have worked 
so hard for. Could you stand that?” 

*’Twould be a rare twister, Fancy. But 
the men are wanted.”’ 

He spoke with no fire, no enthusiasm. Thi 
men were wanted. That, apparently, had be 
come an obsession Dared she temporise any 
further? Was this the opportunity, never t 
be presented again, of which Mr. Hamlu 
had spoken ? 

“If you feel like that, Alfie, you must go 
I—I couldn’t lift a finger to hold you back 


I am proud ’’—her voice faltered 


“to belong 
to such a man.’ 
The victory was won. 
Reaction followed quickly 
each other. Fancy cried, knowing that tears 
would lighten her heart Alfred kissed then 
away. He set himself resolutely the task of 
cheering her up. The war might be ove! 
before he was 


They clung to 


ready to France 
William Saint had his own business, one that 
exacted constant attention. No doubt a trusty 
fellow could be found to drive the ‘bus 

At tea no trace of the storm could be di 


serve In 


cerned on their smiling faces 
Yellam knew 


«End of Chapter X > 


But Mrs 























THE 


EVOLUTION 


OF THE 


APRON 


BROAD, the dainty 
little tea apron, 
as distinct from 

the workaday morning 
overall, 
had its place in every 
woman's 


has always 
wardrobe. 
Now that servants grow 
and yet 
scarce, and the number 
of women 


scarcer more 


who ‘do 
for’ themselves is ever 
the 


on increase, 


the 





A frilly style of Apron for wear with 
flimsy frocks. 


ornamental (yet useful) apron seems to have 
come to stay in this country as well. 


For Many Purposes 
It has a myriad uses. 


stray splashes. 


No woman cares to 
be enveloped in an overall at tea-time, but 
her little apron saves the pretty frock from 


It protects skirts from the 


dusty shoes of children who clamour to sit 
on mother’s lap, and is a barrier against 
the bits of fluff and cotton that accom- 


pany even light sew- 
And all the 
while it succeeds in 
being ornamental—in 
adding to the charm 
of a nice frock rather 
than detracting from 
it. This is 


ne 
ing. 


particu- 
larly the case when 
the apron is designed 
to go with a special 
gown, Shape, material 
and colour all being 
chosen to harmonise. 


To Wear with 
a Tailor-made 
For example, the 
linen apron with the 





Honeycombing gives a pretty effect to this 
style of Apron. 


worked initial 


is of 


the severely simple type, palpably intended 
for wear with a tailor-made skirt and plain 
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blouse. It is made out 
of a linen traycloth 
(size 24 inches by 16 
inches) and a tea ser- 
viette 9 inches square. 
Both have ready hem- 
stitched which 
look effective and save 
a great deal of work. 


edges, 


The making of the 
apron is simplicity 
itself. The owner’s 
initial is embroidered 


large in the lower right-hand corner. The 
apron and bib are sewn together, and a 
broad tape run along the top edge of the 
apron forms a casing through which a ribbon 
A, loop of the same ribbon, sewn 
to the corners of the bib, goes round the 
neck and holds the bib in place, and two 
the flattest and most 
lemure persuasion are stitched to diagon- 
ally Opposite corners as a finish. 

It is a pretty plan to run a thread of the 
silk used to work the 
initial in and out of 
the hem-stitched edge, 
to give it more dis- 
tinctiveness and in- 
troduce a touch of 


IS run. 


Puritan bows of 


colour. 
Quantity of ribbon 
vequived : 3 yards. 


A Dainty 
Pointed Apron 


Another 
which 
work 


design 
economises 
the busy 
woman is the re- 
quisitioning of four 
embroidered handker- 
chiefs to form a dainty pointed apron with 
two side pockets. 

Join the four handkerchiefs diagonally, in 


for 
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the manner shown in the lower photograph, 
with lengths of narrow Valenciennes in- 
sertion, and fold back the two side ones to 
the centre, forming them into pointed 
pockets by stitching the lower slanting 
edges together. Run a piece of tape across 
the upper handkerchief (on the wrong side) 
as a casing through which a ribbon string 
isdrawn. Finish the 
apron with two rib- 
bon straps to go over 
the shoulders and 
eross at the back, 
covering their join- 
ing at the point with 
a novel little 
insertion _ro- 
sette. 

Ouantities 
vequived: In- 
sertion, 2 
yards; ribbon, 
2} yards. 







The Effect 
from Honey- 
combing 

Honeycomb- 
ing is so popu- 
lar on every 
article of per 
sonal wear 
that one can- 
not go wrong in using it for the adornment 
of little aprons. 


Suitable to wear with 
a Tailor-made. 


It is one of the most etiec- 
tive, and at the same time the cheapest, of 
all trimmings, and is employed with happy 
results in the design shown on the previou 
page. 

The honeycombing may be worked all 
along the waist-line or in panels, according 
to individual taste. It is very pretty ar- 
ranged, as in the _ illustration, 
of the front, and combined with 
slots through which a satin ribbon meanders. 

With this trimming a plain hemmed edge 
is prettier than lace or rosettes, but a little 
putfy pocket, honeycombed to draw it in 
at the top, is a most delightful addition, 
and a bib can be made if desired. 

Not every material, of takes 
kindly to honeycombing, and a choice must 
be made which is soft without being too 
flimsy. 

Quantity yvequired : Three-quarters of a 
yard of 36-inch material. 


each side 


centre 


course, 


Of a More Frilly Nature 

Decidedly French and fluffy is the chic 
little pointed tabliey depicted in the first 
photograph. It is intended for wear with 
the soft and frilly order of clothes. 

The correct shape can be got very easily 
without a pattern if the following meas 
ments are borne in mind: Length from top 
point to 
frill), 2 
point, 
24 inches ; 
These are taken from the 
finished apron, and do not allow for turn 


ings. 


ure- 


bottom 
inches 


point (exclusive of lace 
; breadth, from point to 
7 inches; length of long 
length of short sides, 17 inches 


/ 
2 sides 


measurements 


There is no need tc hem the edges. They 


can simply be turned in once on the right 
side and covered with a narrow beaded 
insertion, through which baby ribbon is 


run, and gathered up into fat rosettes at 
each point. The frill of p Valencienn 

lace should be put on full, as it hangs much 
more prettily so. -Wider ribbon exactly 
matching that used for the threading makes 
strings at the 
row tucks, running a littk 





waist-line, where three nar- 


above and below, 
shape the apron slightly to the figure. 
Quantities required One vard of 
wide lace for frill 
vards of beaded insertion, 5} 


ribbon, 1 


material, 2 vards 


yard wider ribbon 





Made from Four Handkerchiefs 
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THE HOME 


THE “SYBIL” INSERTION 
WITH CORNER 


SE Ardern’s No. 30 Lustre Crochet 
Cotton and size 6 needle. A hole 
is 2 chain with a treble into the 

third chain stitch. 

Commence with to 
turn, four of which count as the edge 
treble; the remaining two are for the 
first hole. 


28 chain and 6 


(AppeeviaTI. NS: ch., chain ; 
1st row.—9 h. 6 ch. 
h. 4 tr. 3 h. 6 ch. 


bh 4 tt. 2h. 7 tr. 2hG6:ch, 


h., hole; tr., treble.) 


2nd row.—5 
> 


37d YOU 





DEPARTMENT 







s 4 
- aba 
Se: sacse 
A) ae 
Ay ty: i 
sitet 
: tea tH 


4 


oF. 
ests 














Pie 
gth row.—1 h.13tr. th. 7 tr. rh. 6 ch. j i er 
5th row.—1 h. 7 tr. rh. 7 tr. 3 h. 6 ch. ) itses 
oth row.—5 h. 4 tr. 1 hh. 4tr. rh. Och. : ii i- 8 
sth row.—2 h. 4tr. 1h. ro tr. 2h. 6ch. ae ; 
Sthrow.—th.13tr.th.4tr.zh.4ch, By i ; 4 
cthvow.—4tr. th. gtr. 4h. 4tr. rh. _ 
6 ch. 
10th row.—7 h. 7 tr. 6 ch. To form the corner, work a row of 9 h., 
11th row.—1 h. 4 tr. 3h. 7 tr. 2h. 6ch. make 6ch., and then turnso as to commence 
12th row.—2 h. 1o tr. rh. 4tr.2h.6ch, working on the next side. Work from the 
13th row.—3 h. 4 tr. 5 h. 6 ch. Ist row onwards to the next corner, and so 
14th row.—2 h. 10 tr. 1 hh. 4 tr. 2h. 6ch. on until the four sides are completed. 
15th row.—1 h. lo tr. rh. 7 tr. 2h. 6ch. Place the crochet on the edge of the 
16th row.—2 h. 4 tr. 2h. 4tr.1rh.4tr. cloth, allowing for a hem; seam together, 
th. 6 ch. then cut away the muslin from under the 
17th row.—2 h. 4 tr. 6 h. 6 ch. crochet, leaving just sufficient to hem back 
18th row.—g h. 6 ch. neatly the turning at the lower edge can 
19th row.—Repeat from 1st onwards. be neatened with the wide hem. 
THE “SPIDER” INSERTION AND EDGING 
AST on 15 sts. and k. across pl. twice. 10, turn, slip off last stitch without knitting, 
(ABBREVIATIONS: st., stitch; pl., plain; k., knit.) and knit the rest Turn, k. 2, make 1, 
Ist vou K. 2, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 4. Turn, 
k. 1, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 1, k. 2 tog., — slip off stitch, k. 10 Turn, k. 3, make 1, 
make 1, k. 1, make 1, k. 2 tog., k. 2. k 3 tog., make 1, k. 6, turn, k. across pl 
2nd, 4th, Oth, and 8th rows.—K. across pl. Ist row KX. 2, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 1, make 
37d vow.— KX. 1, k. 2 1, k. 2 tog., k. 2, make 2, 
tog., make 1, k. 3, make k. 3 
1, k. 3 tog., make 1, k. 2nd row.—K. 4, pwil I 
3, make I, k. 2 tog., andk.1inthenextst., k.9 
Ke. 3rd vou m3, ki 2 
5th row K. 2, make I, tog., make 1, k 3, make 
k. 2 tog., k. 1, k. 2 tog., t, k. 2 tog, k. 8. 
make 1, k. 1, make 1, qth Row K. pl. 
k. 2 tog., k. 1, k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 2. 5th ro K.. 2. make 2. hk. @ tom; & 2, 
7th rou IX. 3, make 1, k. 3 tog., make 1, _k. 2 tog., make 1, k. 8. 6th rox K. pl. 
k. 3, make 1, k. 3 tog., make 1, k. 3. “th row KX. 3, make 1, k. 3 tog., make 1, 
k. 9 
Edging 8th row.—Bind off 3, k. pl. Repeat from 
Cast on 12 sts. and k. across, turn and k. Ist row. 














THE 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 


Some Time- and Labour-saving Tips 


By C. O. HAYWARD 


HE war has brought about many 

changes in the lives of all of us, and 

in one particular, more than others. 
This is the importance of time. 

When one looks back on the years pre- 
vious to 1914, those happy years which, in 
comparison with our present strenuous lives, 
seem to have been spent in a delightfully 
careless and not too arduous round of 
pleasurable excitement, one wonders how 
one can ever have dared to put forward the 
plea of being “‘ too busy ” when asked to 
embark on some new undertaking. Our 
lives have become so much fuller, and we 
have developed our capacity of making time 
to a hitherto undreamed-of degree in order 
to try to accomplish a part, at any rate, of 
the work which falls to our lot, and I am 
quite sure that the cessation of hostilities 
will not mean a return to the old inactive 
life which was, so often, but a round of 
selfish pleasures in various different guises. 


The Secret of Success 

Increased activities call for increased ex- 
penditure of strength, and every little 
“wrinkle” that has been acquired from 
personal experience, or observation of the 
effect on others, is well worth noting and 
passing on in the hope that it may prove of 
equal value to others similarly situated. 
As applied to housewifely and culinary 
topics, time- and labour-saving devices are 
invaluable, especially to those mothers who 
have sensibly realised that in releasing 
maids (who are far more suited to the kind 
of work for which women are now wanted 
than their mistresses), and themselves under- 


taking the upkeep of the home, they are 


performing a national service that will 
prove of inestimable benefit both in the 
present crisis and future years. But in 


order to cope with the never ending and in- 
creasingly difficult home-running problems, 
labour must be and 


minimised curtailed, 


an 


and the curtailing ought to be far mor 
easily achieved by the educated woman thai 
by those who lower soci 
grade. For is it not the truth that amongst 
the servant class, the lower the grade th 
more work made, not economised—just as a 
servant of superior breeding will chiefly 
because of her more developed powers of 
reasoning, minimise her work by adopting 
methodical and orderly habits of labour ? 


belong to a 


Education Counts for Much 

Therefore, I argue that a woman who has 
had still further educational advantages and 
means of cultivating her brain power should 
even if her earlier lot rendered this unneces- 
sary, be able when the occasion arises to 
grapple scientifically with household prob- 
lems and minister to the bodily welfare of 
those dependent on her. 

Some of my readers will, I know, not agree 
with me, and I have had many a friendl 
argument with girls whose brain power has 
proved to be brilliant during the periods of 
training for one or other of the professions 
now open to members of my own sex, m\ 
point of argument being that brain power 
ought not to be confined to one subject, but 
should be capable of being switched on to 
any knotty problem that needs solut 
The days of the ‘ blue-stocking ’’—tha 
mid-Victorian horror who used her brain as 
a cloak to cover a multitude of unpleasant 
nesses, especially as regards personal appeal! 
ance and complete ignorance of womanly 
attributes—are happily over, and the up-t 
date clever girl can dress smartly, look well 
groomed, and cook a dainty meal in 
dition to earning a good income as membet 
of some honourable profession. 

And now let us consider some of those tim¢ 
and which, to 
being 
in happy well-run 


labour-saving devices 


personal knowledge, are exploited 
with the greatest success 


households. 


























THE 


Traditions that Must be Put Aside 

Perhaps the greatest preliminary difficulty 
that must be overcome is British house- 
pride, and, as in all the years in which I have 
written on this subject I have upheld this 
national trait and painted it in glowing 
colours, let me hasten to explain my meaning 
lest I be accused of unfaithfulness to my 
creed. ‘‘ There comes a tide’? when the 
pride that forbade us to eat in the kitchen 
must be overcome, when the dainty silver 
table accessories must be wrapped in tissue 
paper and stored away until the joyous 
bells of peace are ringing, when the luxury 
of bedroom ablutions must be exchanged for 
bathroom washings, and dainty house trim- 
mings ruthlessly, though not without heart- 
burnings, put aside. 

These four suggestions alone—think of the 
labour and time that are saved in adopting 
them. And money, too: heating, lighting, 
and washing bills all cut down with the far- 
reaching effects of economising other and 
vastly more important labour, to say nothing 


’ 


of the “silver bullets” which can be cast 
fom the savings achieved by adopting 
some such scheme in the home. Let me 


tell you briefly the story of an acquaintance 


who, before the war, was looked upon as 


somewhat of a butterfly. Three years ago 


this woman proved her solid worth by 
rleasing her maids for munition-making 


and throwing herself heart and soul into 
ctlecting economies (of the right kind). The 
thought and care hitherto expended on 
othes and entertainments are be- 
stowed on her house and her 
husband being, of course, “‘ 


now 
children, 
out there.” 


A Successful Experiment 
The a veritable revelation of 
cleanliness and domesticity, is not only the 
family dining-room, but also the scene of 
many a cosy little evening meal. Prac- 
tically all the preparation of food is carried 
out in the adjoining scullery, though the 
actual cooking takes place in or on the 
kitchen range, the same heat providing hot 
water in the boiler warmth for the 
sitting-room all cold) winter 
There are no ugly black saucepans 


kitchen, 


and 
through the 


months, 


1 this stove, for all the cooking is done 
mearthenware vessels (in which the food is 
uso served , and the sole polished utensil, a 
tass kettle, adds to rather than detracts 
‘tom th comfortable appearance of the 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 


room. One sitting-room is kept open for 
summer use, but all the dust-collecting knick- 
knacks have been removed, the apartment 
depending on a couple of plants, a bowl of 
fresh flowers, and one or two favoured 
photographs for decoration. Two bed- 
rooms only are occupied, the washstands 
and every other piece of unnecessary 
furniture having been removed to other 
rooms and swathed in dust-sheets, which 
need only an occasional shake to keep them 
clean. Every housewife will realise how 
enormously the work of this house has been 
reduced and what a saving of time and energy 
effected. 


The Maximum of Nourishment 

With the house, so with the cooking: every 
day’s meals planned ahead, every food 
cooked so as to obtain the maximum of 
nourishment from the means at_ hand. 
Needless to say, this was not all accom- 
plished in a month; indeed, it is the result 
of many, many failures, for one must re- 
member that in this case more than ordinary 
obstacles had to be overcome, and lessons 
learnt from the bed-rock of experience. 

It has often been said that one of the great 
differences between a man and a woman is 
that the former will never descend to trifles 
whereas it is more easy for a woman to 
tackle little than big problems. For in- 
stance, a man would rather be asked for 
£1 a week than for such sums as one and 
six, two and eleven, and six and twopence- 
halfpenny on three successive days, just as 
he would rather give up his smoke alto- 
gether than curtail it to four cigarettes a 
day. 

Yes, the majority of men, at any rate. 
can tackle only big things, but women 
know that much more can be accomplished 
by the many little things, particularly when 
the point in question is the saving of time 
or pence. Two minutes saved twenty 
times a day produce a clear forty minutes 
for recreation or rest. 


Time Saving when Cooking 

Many minutes can be saved by always 
planning the meals a day ahead and ascer 
taining that every necessary ingredient for 
Now that one 
has to buy in small quantities this latter 
precaution is more than ever essential, and 


it is a good plan to make a note on a slate 


the various dishes is at hand. 
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hung in the kitchen to remind one when 
stocks are running low. 

Arrange meals with a view to ecconomise 
heating as well as labour by having dishes 
that will cook together. For instance, the 
heat required for cooking a meat casserole 
will bake a suet pudding and 
potatoes in their jackets, also such dishes as 
a vegetable, meat, fish, or egg pic, which will 
then only need re-heating for some future 
meal. Plan, 
three baking mornings a week when food 
for several meals ahead can be cooked at a 
minimum expenditure of heating, 

In most kitchen ranges the hot-water 
cistern is at the back of the fire, and when 
quantities of hot water are required the 
chimney damper must be opened. This, of 
course, takes the the oven, and 
on such days steaming or boiling must take 
the place of baking. All kinds of little 
dodges can be effected to reduce the number 
of saucepans (and save labour). A colander 
or steamer can be placed over a saucepan 


cereal or 


therefore, to have two or 


heat from 


containing any hot liquor, and rice, vege- 
tables, or a pudding can then be cooked in 
the steam. A slice of fish for a future ked- 
geree, eggs for a curry, salad, or mould, a 
fragment of meat for potting, etc., can be 
easily cooked in the steam heat, which would 
otherwise be wasted, and are all ready to 
hand when required for their ultimate uses. 


The “ Alarm” as a Reminder 

It is not possible when doing the entire 
work of a house to spend the whole morning 
in the kitchen, and as one is apt to forget 
the flight of time when engrossed in dusting, 
sweeping, or polishing the bedroom furni- 
ture, a often 
situation dish from 
over-cooked or a fire from getting below the 
The friend 

and who 
has evolved a really splendid system of 
“ wrinkles ”’ 


reminder will save the 


and prevent a being 
necessary heat-radiating stage. 


to whom [I have already referred 


) sets the alarm clock to report 
at the precise minute when the food or fire 


will necd attention, a simple device which is 
well worth noting. 
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kitchen 


work 
plates and and they 
generally contrive to use a great many mor 
of both than are strictly necessary, 


Novices at 
washing up 


always detes; 
dishes, 


Instea 
of washing up in the usual way, first tak 
a bit of newspaper and wipe off all grease 
Keep the newspaper for lighting the fir 
rhen place the platters in a large bow! fy! 
of hot water to which a little piece (not a 
handful) of soda has been added. Leave fo 
five minutes, then with a long-handled Mo} 
cleanse the china and rinse in a second bow] 
of warm water. Dry at once. And her 
with another secret: It is impossible t 
polish silver, glass or china with a dirty 
cloth; therefore, after the principal meal 
soak all kitchen cloths and dusters for t 
minutes in hot soapy water, rub throug! 
rinse and pass through the wringer. Dry 
in the open air or before the fire. This 
simple method not only provides one with a 
complete outfit of 
but, because they 
greatly saves the 
linen, 


clean cloths every day, 
never get really dirty 
wear and tear of th 


Some Cleaning Wrinkles 

Table silver, and one must use spoons and 
forks, never needs cleaning with powder 
liquid polish if it is plunged into warm soapy 
water directly it is finished with, washed a1 
dried, then polished with a soft cloth o1 
washleather. Brass 


fenders and fire irons 


will keep beautifully bright, at any 
during the summer months, when hard 


rubbing is so tiring, if all surfaces 
wiped with a hot cloth, dried, and polished 
bit of old 
twice a weck. 


If handkerchiefs, 


etc., are 


with a linen or flannel once or 
loths, 
they 
water for at least 
hours before they are rubbed on a wooden 


servictt 


tray 


washed at home should 


oaked in soapy twelve 
The final rinsing should be 
in water as hot as the hands can bear, and 
the linen whilst still fairly wet 
The result is practically as good as whe! 
the far 
drying and damping down are 


washing board. 
ironed 


more arduous method of starching, 


nvolved. 

















A Good Cure 
ROUBLES never come singly ; there is 
your own, and somebody else’s. To 


give one’s attention to somebody else’s 
trouble is often a good cure for one’s own. 


2 
A Far Vision —_ 
| WENT to an oculist the other day to 
beg for glasses that would keep my eves 
from getting tired. 

“My dear Madam,” the doctor said 
earnestly, ‘‘ the prescription for tired eyes 
is not a new pair of glasses, but rest.” 

“Of course,’”” I answered impatiently, 
“but in my case that is impossible. T am 
obliged to use my eyes steadily, twelve 
hours at least out of the twenty-four. 
Now please don't say ‘rest’ to me again, 
but do the best you can to help me work.’ 

The good man sighed. No doubt he was 
often persecuted with unreasonables like 
myself, but I waited in silence while he con- 
sidered my case. 

“You live in the country, I believe ?”’ 
he said presently. 

“Yes, in a small village ; 


it is the same 
thing.” 


‘Have you a distant view from your 
window 
Oh, Doctor ! ” 


I cried, “ if I could only 
show it to you ! 


And forgetting my busi- 
ness and his, I began to expatiate with en- 
thusiasm upon the glories of the distant 
hills seen from my back window, and the 
noble peaks facing my front door. 

“ That will do,” the busy man interrupted 
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me, smiling, * that will be better than glasses. 
When your eyes are tired following your pen 
or the lines of a book, go and stand at your 
back window or your front door, and gaze 
steadily at your mountains for five minutes. 
len will be better. You see what I mean ? 
his will serve to change the focus, and so 
rest your eyes, as walking up hill rests a 
man who has been footing it all day on a 
ley el <i 

1 have profited daily by this simple pre- 
scription. Do not think, however, that I 
am giving you this as a medical advice. 
How do I know what vour eves need ? But 
to me has been given a daily parable. ‘‘ Soul 
of mine,”’ I say to myself, as I stand gazing 
at the hills, ‘‘ are vou tired of the little tread- 
mill of care and worry, tired of the smallness 
of self, tired of the conflict with evil, tired 
of the struggle after holiness, tired of the 
harrowing grief of the world, tired—tired 
to death of to-day 2? Then rest your spiritual 
eves by a far vision. Look off to the Mount 
of God. Look up to the beauty of His 
holiness. Rest you, soul, bv these far, fair 
visions.’’-—ELIZABETH PRESTON ALLAN. 


sje 
Ships that Pass 
PN ships meet at sea, a moment together, 
when words of greeting must be 
spoken, and then away into the deep, so 
men meet in this world; and I think we 
should cross no man’s path without hailing 
him, and if he needs, giving him supplies — 
HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
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By DOROTHY MARSH GARRARD 


1. From Laurie Frere to Miss 


Frere. 


Laurentia 


HicH Ens, 
WALCOoT, 
April 15th. 
EAR AUNT LAURENTIA,—Thank 
you very much for your last letter. 
I am afraid I have been a long while 
answering it, but I have not been very well 


lately. Walcot never did suit me. It is so 
relaxing, and I never feel really energetic 
here. Now with you up on the Down 
it is so different. The air is as good as a 
tonic. 

I hope you are quite well. It seems a 
long time since I saw you. 

With love from us all, 

Your affectionate Niece, 
LAURIE. 
2. From Miss Laurentia Frere to Lauri: 
Ivere. 


CHESTER LoncGr, 
HALispuryY Down, 
April 25th. 
My prEar LaAurIe,—I was glad to receive 
a letter from you at last, but I am extremely 
sorry to hear you have been so unwell. 
Have vou tried a course of Dr. Hanbury’s 
pills or the Armstrong Fibro treatment ? 
Both are excellent for debility. In the mean- 
time, it might do you good to come and 


spend a few weeks with me. The air here, 


as you Say, iS very invigorating, and the 
country is just beginning to look its best 


The only drawback at present is that the 
whole neighbourhood 


Is crowded = with 


soldiers. As perhaps you may have heard, 


“9 


ik 


there are two considerable camps right up 
on the Down itself, which certainly renders 
it far less restful than usual. If, howeve- 
you are willing to put up with this tem 
porary shall be 

to see you as soon you « make your 


inconvenience, I pleased 


as an 


preparations. Those, I dare say, will not 
take more than a fortnight. 
With kindest regards to you all, 
Your affectionate Godmother, 
LAURENTIA FRERI 
3. From Laurie Frere to 2nd Lieut. Richard 
Kerr, The Camp, Halisbury D 
Hicu Ens, 
WALCOT, 
1 pril 26th 
DeraR Dickie,—I am_= going to sta 
with my Aunt Laurentia I don't suppose 
you've ever heard of her, but she’s the 
stuffiest old thing, and my godmother (I 
never own my real name is Laurentia; | 
think it was cruelty to babies but she 
lives—where do you think on Halisbury 
Down! I wrote to her the other day, ar 


gently hinted, and she invited me by return 


rhe only thing she is afraid of is that my 
visit will not. be so enjovable as last time 
when I had 'to‘get mother to wire to saj 
she was ill and I must go home at once, | 
was so fed up) because of the numbers of 
soldiers in the neighbourhood! What!!! 

I was awfully bucked to get your lette! 
It has been simply rotten here since you 
went away, and Dad is horrid He says 
you are an impecunious young cub, and 


I'm not to have anything more to do with 


you. But I wouldn’t promise, and, ot 











THE LETTERS OF LAURIE 


course, he doesn’t know you’ve been sent (that can be shown) asking me to meet 


to Halisbury. you in Kirby on Wednesday to go to the 
As you say you are so bored with life,  stuffiest entertainment you can think of. 

you can—if you like—come into Kirby to No time to explain. Yours, 

meet me on Thursday. I'll let you know ;. 


the time later, but one always has to wait 7. Post card, the same to the same. 

for ages before the little one eyed train for 

the Down comes in. Don't die of joy when 

you get this, but I do think I’m some cute. 
Bye-bye till Thursday. 


You are a jewel. The meeting of the 
Society for the Reformation of Ancient 
Prizefighters was a perfect brain wave. 





_—e She (my respected aunt) rose like a fish. 
‘ Lavnie. Expect you are bursting with curiosity, but 
will write and tell you all about it after- 
; 4. From Laurie Freve to Miss Laurentia wards. — FE 
Fvere. iia 
Hicn Exms, 8. Lhe same to the same. 
D WaLcoT, CHESTER LODGE, 
: April 20th. HALISBURY Down, 
Dear Aunt LaurentiA,—Thank you May toth. 
very much for your kind invitation, which Dear Joan,—I promised I'd write and 
| lam delighted to accept. I shall be quite explain my former mad communications, 
r ready to come to you on Thursday next, so here goes. I was awfully keen on going 
t but please do not trouble to meet me, as to the flying matinée at Kirby with Dickie 


Iam not sure by which train I shall arrive. 


KXerr. I dare say you guessed he had 
On my way I have to visit a friend, who is 


something to do with it. Well, with your 
noble efforts on my behalf, I worked it all 
right, and we had a most gorgeous unwar- 
timey lunch at the Grand first. The theatre 
was topping. Gerald was simply lovely, and 
Hilda Trevalyen more of a darling than 
ever. After it was over I was in rather a 


| suffering from nervous depression, so may 
be delayed. 
Your affectionate Niece, 
LAURIE. 


|} §. from Laurie Irvrere to 2nd Lieut. Richard 


Ker hurry to catch my train back, so we went 

CukEstTER Lopce, into the first teashop we came across. It 

Hatissury Down, was quite a decent place, and we had just 

hy May ist. settled down in one of the little alcoves 
Deak Dickie,—Thanks awfully for the 


when what do you think happened ? The 
door opened, and in walked my Aunt 
Laurentia. I’ve heard of people turning 
cold all down their spines, but it had never 
happened to me _ before. I was _ simply 
petrified, and, of course, she walked straight 
to where we were. Then she saw us. Dickie 
was holding my hand, and as he didn’t 
know who she was, he never left off, and I 
could do nothing but gape. She just 
looked from one to the other of us a minute 


sweets, but you really mustn't send any 
j; more, or Aunt L. will have a fit. I had to 
| make out they came from Joan Merridew, 
. who lives the other side of Kirby, and even 
then she said it was gross extravagance in 
war-time. So it is, you bad boy, and you're 
not to do it again. But I should love to 
meet you in Wirby on Wednesday, as you 
suggest, and go to the flying matinée. I 
adore Du Maurier, and Hilda Trevalyen is 
a perfect dear. But | don’t know how to 


without speaking. Then she opened her 
Work it. I'm hardly allowed out alone. jm outh with a sort of snap, like a mouse- 
Hi wever, We ll see. Yours, trap. 

LAURIE. ‘So this,” she said, “is attending the 

meeting for Reformed Prizefighters ! 
®. From Laurie Frere to Joan Mevrvidew. I just cringed. You know father has 
CHESTER LopnGr, always dinned it into my head that I must 
HALISBURY Down, keep in with Aunt Laurentia, as I’m her 
May st. godchild and she’s the only member of our 


Dear Joax,—If you love me, send a line family with any money to leave. Not that 
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I care for myself, but I knew there’d be an 
awful row at home. 

“The meeting is over,’ J managed to say 
at last. 

“Tam quite aware of that,” she snapped, 
“considering I 
not.” 

“ Well, then, it was hateful of you coming 
spying after me like that,” I burst out, my 
temper all of a sudden coming to the top. 


was there and you were 


Considering I have been a member of 
the society ever since its first inception, I 
have a perfect right to attend its meetings,”’ 
she said in an icy tone. ‘* And my reason for 
not telling you beforehand of my intention 
was that I did not wish to spoil your pleasure 
by intruding on your meeting with your 
young friend.’’ Then she stopped a minute, 
and the angry glare faded out of her eyes 
and she looked just old and sad. “I 


sup- 
pose,” 


she added in quite a different sort of 
voice, “‘ that it was only the attractions of 
this young man which caused you to wish to 
visit me in the first place.”’ 

I felt a perfect beast. Then I looked at 
Dickie. He was standing up, and his face 
was flushed, and he looked awfully hand- 
some and soldierly. 

“Doar Miss Frere,”’ 
sympathetic voice, 
so is Laurie. 


his 
I am very sorry, and 


he said in nice 


It was horribly unsporting of 
us to deceive you so. But you will forgive 
And please stay and have 
We'd love you to.” 


us, won't you ? 
tea with us. 

He spoke quite naturally, as if he meant 
every word (he told me afterwards he did), 
And Aunt Laurentia simply thawed. She 
sat down and began to pour out tea, and 
we stuffed the cream buns out of 
and had lunch cake, which I loathe, instead. 
And with us 
and is to be allowed to come whenever he 
gets leave, and to take me out so long a 
she knows 


the way 


Dickie came home to dinner 


where we are going. 


Isn't it 


topping ? And it’s extraordinary how even 


the weirdest people are quite decent under- 
neath. But I still feel rather a worm. 
Hope you can read all this. 
Yours, 
LAURIE. 


9. From Miss Laurentia Frere to he 


brother, Henry Frere, Esq. 


CuESTER LODGE 


HALISBURY Down, 
June 3rd. 
My DEAR HENRY,—I expect by this time 
that Laurie will have asked you to sanction 
her engagement to Lieutenant Kerr. I am 
therefore adding a brief note. As I under- 
stand your objections to the young man, 
for whom I myself have a high regard, to be 
based on the fact that he has nothing but 
his army pay and no special prospects after 
the war, I should 


you to understand 
that, considering the engagement came to 
pass under my roof, I think it only right 
to hold myself responsible in moderation 
for the financial future of the young couple. 


wish 


Hoping this will alter your views in regard 
to the engagement, which is, in every other 
respect, quite suitable, 
I remain, 
Your affectionate Sister, 
LAURENTIA FRERI 
P.S.—Remember, Henry, you were young 
once yourself, and be kind to the child. 
10. Lvom Lauric 


Frere to 


Miss Laurentia 
Llreve. 
Hicu Ems, 
WALCOT, 
June 61 
DEAREST AUNTII I don’t know how to 
thank you enough Dad has given in 


entirely, he says, on account of your cham- 
pionship of our cause 


VERSO 


IMPORTANT 





In future, no “returns” will be 


You are a dear, and we both love you. 
LAURIE. 
x x x from Dickie. 
allowed to newsagents, so that to make 


sure of obtaining THE QUIVER it will be necessary for readers to order in 
advance. Please place a standing order with your bookselicr or newsageat. 























RED 


FOX 


A Story of Human Nature 


By ALICE TALWIN MORRIS 


E had drifted into serious talk over 

\V our teacups in the firelight—a group 

of girl students discussing big ques- 
tions with all the assurance of youth and 
inexperience. From the Medical Student 
we had heard of an operation in which the 
patient, a gamekeeper who had been found 
lying wounded and unconscious in a neigh- 
bouring wood some ten days earlier, had 
had a splinter of bone successfully removed 
from his head. 

“The poor fellow had had a terrible 
blow,” said she, ‘‘ but he will do well now. 
The poacher who attacked him cannot be 
traced. He seems to have escaped from 
the district.” 

“What a brute the man must be!” ex- 
claimed the Artist, with a shudder. 

The Student of the Humanities shrugged 
her shoulders. ‘‘ Merely the natural man 
with his own skin to save,’’ replied she, 
dropping an extra lump of sugar into her 
cup. “‘ Most people would have acted in 
the same way under similar circumstances. 
Of course we try, as a rule, to live up to the 
principles which we have acquired in cen- 
turies of civilisation, but in moments of un- 
expected danger nine out of ten of us still 
consider our own safety before anything 
else, or at any rate before the safety 
of someone belonging to us. We act from 
instinct, not from principle, and instinct is 
always selfish.” 

There were outcries of dissent from several 
girls, and a woman, some years older than 
the rest of us, who had hitherto taken no 
part in the discussion, now sat up in the 
low rocking-chair in which she had been 
reclining, and leaned forward into the semi- 
circle of light, showing a quiet face framed 
by the plain bonnet of a nursing-sister. 

“ Perhaps you are right,” said she, smiling 
at the Humanist. “I am afraid there is 
still a great deal of selfishness in the natural 
instincts of most of us. But even if it be 
true that nine out of ten people do, as you 
Suggest, act from motives of personal in- 


terest in an emergency, it is a beautiful fact 
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that the tenth atones, and often more than 
atones, for the other nine. I came across 
a case of the kind only yesterday. May I 
tell you about it?” 

“Oh, do! Please do!” cried we aill, 
drawing our chairs nearer to the fire, while 
the Artist deftly placed a log exactly in the 
right position among the glowing embers. 

“Strange to say,” continued the Nurse, 
“my tenth case is the one you were dis- 
cussing.” 

““ What, the poacher?” exclaimed the 
Medical Student in surprise. 

“Yes, the poacher. He was found yester- 
day morning by the Newminster Hunt, 
quite by chance—was run to earth, in fact, 
by the fox. He died last night in the 
infirmary.” 

A general rustle showed the interest of 
her hearers, and she continued : 

“Daniel Carter his name was, but he 
seems to have been known as ‘ Red Fox’ 
—from his colour, I suppose, and his cun- 
ning. He had made his living by poaching 
for years, and always managed to avoid 
arrest. He was a ‘ good fellow,’ and a 
general favourite with the country folk. 
A poacher has many friends. He must 
have been a fine, powerful man in his time, 
but he was well over fifty, and getting 
rather shaky, and he had been living—or 
I should say slowly dying—for ten days in 
a ditch in Bushman’s Spinney.” 

“* Bushman’s Spinney!” ejaculated some- 
one. “ Not seven miles away, and the 
police did not find him!” 

“IT don’t think the police had much fancy 
for the job, and there was not much search 
made about here. The general opinion was 
that the man had got clear of the neigh- 
bourhood on the night of the assault; and 
so he would probably have done but for a 
gun-shot wound in the back—the keeper 
had shot him before he was struck—which 
prevented him from travelling far. Then 
his hiding-place seems to have been a good 
one, and he would in all likelihood have died 
there undiscovered but for this strange 
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thance. An uprooted tree had fallen across 
the ditch, making a sort of roof, under which 
he could crouch, and a tangled growth of ivy, 
half torn from the brink, hung on either 
side, and formed an effectual screen from 
casual observation, although a poor enough 
protection against the wet and cold nights 
we have had. The man was in a high 
fever when they brought him into hospital, 
suffering from pneumonia and from an in- 
flamed wound with the shot still in it, and 
half starved into the bargain, for he had 
been too weak and ill for some days to snare 
rabbits or search for berries, his only food.” 

“ Poor fellow!” said the Medical Student. 
“* And he preferred that lingering misery to 
disclosing himself and being comfortably 
arrested ?” 

“‘ Well, you see, he thought he had killed 
his man outright, and that it was a matter of 
penal servitude at least for him if he were 
caught. And such a prospect, to a man 
whose life had been almost as free as that of 
the wild creatures he trapped, was worse 
than death. He preferred to die, if he must, 
in the open. But I will tell his story, as far 
as I can, as he told it to me before he died. 

*** T was lying this morning kind o’ mazed 
like for want of sleep and food,’ said he, ‘ and 
wondering if I could drag myself down to the 
stream for a drink of water, for I was power- 
ful thirsty, with a throat as dry as dust, and 
a pain in my side like a knife if I breathed 
deep. I had just made up my mind to get 
a drink, whatever it might cost me, when I 
heard a far-away sound, coming as I thought 
from over the hill, Newminster way. Toom ! 
toom! toom! it went, like a bell tolling 
irregular-like in the distance, or someone 
striking iron and making it ring. I crawled 
out of my shelter and listened. As the 
sound came nearer it changed to a ringing 
sort of cry, and then I knew the hounds were 
out and were coming up that hill. 

““* You'll hardly believe me, Nurse, but 
at that moment I clean forgot I was a 
‘wanted’ man, and that not more than 
a minute agone I had thought I could 
hardly crawl to the stream. I forgot the 
pain in my side, and that I was mortal 
thirsty. I just crouched there where I was 
in the ditch, and peered through a gap in the 
hedge, watching for those hounds to come 
over the top of the hill, and wanting nothing 
else in the world but to see them. 

“*And in a few minutes they came. 
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First the leaders, muzzle to earth, howling 
for all they were worth, and seemingly head- 
ing straight for me. And then the rest of 
the pack, for all the world like a big stream 
of spilt milk pouring down the hill, spreading 
out here and there as if some of it had run 
into the plough furrows, and then narrowing 
again to one long wavy white line. 

““* My bones! But they were a fine sight, 
out there in the sunshine, with the green 
grass in front and the yellow trees behind 
them! For days I had looked at nothing 
but the shine of the light through the chinks 
between the ivy leaves, and I could hardly 
take my eyes off the hounds to look at the 
huntsmen who were following them close, 
though they were a pretty enough sight too, 
with their red and black coats and the white 
tops to their boots, and their horses, black, 
and grey, and brown—thoroughbreds, many 
of them—galloping down the hill, and rising 
and falling at the fences, almost as regular 
as the wooden rocking-horses at a fair. 
Ladies there were, too, riding with the best, 
and laughing and shouting with the best too, 
forgetting their fine-lady airs in that rush of 
living and moving. After them all came a 
ruck of folk, running, and shouting, and 
yelling. Would you believe it? I yelled 
too, as loud as any of’em. But no one heard 


‘or heeded. 


“* Tt wasn’t till the pack got a good bit 
nearer that I caught sight of the fox. A 
game one he was. They tell me he was 
turned out in Newminster Woods, and he 
was going straight as ever—neck stretched, 
tail down, and belly to ground, and the same 
colour as the earth, which was why I didn’t 
see him sooner. Down the hill he came, a 
wee flying brown streak, then turned sharp 
to the left, and away across a ploughed field 
to a ditch on the other side, all choked up 
with brambles and grasses, with a mess of 
water and mud at the bottom. 

““* The first of the hounds was close on 
his heels ; it.seemed almost as if he could 
have snapped at him if he’d minded to. 
But once out of sight among the green 
things, the fox tricked them somehow. The 
hounds lost the scent for a minute or two, 
and there was just a mad, boiling crowd 
round that ditch. The hounds were racing 
everywhere, their legs and bodies smeared 
with brown streaks of mud, nosing the 
ground, and roaring and snarling like wild 
beasts at feeding-time. The horses were 
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pulled up, steaming and snorting, after the 
heavy going over the furrows. The women 


were squealing, and asking if the fox had - 


got away; and the men shouted, and 
pointed every way at once, until you couldn’t 
hear yourself breathe 

“* And then, before anyone else noticed 
him, I saw the fox, wet as arat, come creeping 
out of the ditch at the end near the spinney, 
and crawl along on his beHy, for all the 
world like a snake, among the long grass on 
the other side of the hedge, looking for a 
gap to come through. He was nigh spent, 
I could see, with his tongue hanging and his 
sides heaving. That last spurt across the 
open had fagged him out. 

“* A minute before I had been all for the 
hunt, and as ready as any to cheer on the 
pack, but somehow seeing him there, dead- 
beat and miserable-looking, gave me a queer 
choking feeling ; and of a sudden, there and 
then, I hated them all, hounds and men and 
women, chasing a poor beast to death for 
their pleasure. You'll say it’s not natural 
for the likes of me, who have spent my life 
mostly in snaring and killing dumb creatures, 
to have such thoughts. Maybe it’s not. 
Maybe it was being a hunted man myself 
made me understand the beast’s feelings. 
Anyway, there I was, hoping fierce-like he’d 
get to cover before they found him. 

*** But just as I was thinking it, the older 
hounds took up the scent again, and in a 
minute the pack was tearing for the spinney 
with the whole field galloping behind. The 
fox, he gave just one quick look back, and 
came crawling on. Seemed as if he were so 
doné he hadn’t wind enough even to hurry 
himself. The hounds gained on him fast, 
but just before they caught him up he 
reached the gap where I was crouching in the 
ditch, same as I had done all the time. I 
looked to see him start back at sight of me. 
But no. You'll hardly believe me, Nurse, 
but that beast just stopped and looked at 
me, dumb and wistful as any Christian. I 
scrambled to my feet, and stood back, as 
quick as I could for my stiffness and the pain 
in my side, to let him through. And then, 
by my soul alive, the creature took one jump 
and landed clean in my arms. If there 
weren’t a score and more ready to tell you 
this is Gospel truth, I wouldn’t expect you 


to believe it, Nurse, for I wouldn’t have 
believed it myself. 

“Why didn’t I throw him off? Why, 
because when I felt that quivering, sweating, 
panting, warm body in my arms, I could no 
more have let him go than if I’d been a 
woman, and the creature a child at my 
breast. I just opened my coat for him to 
creep inside, and folded it over him, and 
held him tight against me with one arm, 
while I turned to meet the hounds, who 
were roaring round me, and springing up 
to get at him. The fox crouched trembling 
in my coat, and I was just filled up and boil- 
ing over with a mad longing to save him, and 
with a tearing hate of all them that wanted 
to kill him, which needs feeling to be under- 
stood. LI was ready to have murdered any 
one of them that tried to take the creature 
from me. As it was, they tell me I stunned 
three hounds and killed one outright before 
they beat them off and got the fox away. 
And my hands and arms were bleeding from 
the hounds’ teeth, though I didn’t know it. 
And then I fell to striking them that laid 
hands on me, like a madman, till they got 
me down. After that I suppose I lost my 
senses, for I disremember everything till I 
found myself here in bed.’ ” 

The Nurse paused for a moment, and rising 
from her chair drew her long cloak around 
her. Her hour of rest was over. ‘I told 
Carter that the keeper whom he had injured 
was recovering,” added she. ‘“‘‘ I’m thank- 
ful to hear that,’ he replied. ‘I never 
meant to hurt the poor chap. But oh, 
Nurse! I could have died easy if I had saved 
that poor beast and done the whole crowd 
of ’em.’ ” 

She stopped speaking, and for a spell 
there was silence in the room, broken only 
by the fall of a coal upon the hearth and 
a sniff from the corner where the Artist was 


sitting. 
Then the Medical Student shook herself. 
“I suppose,” said she, ‘‘ that it would be 





called a case of acute delirium, and yet 
But the Humanist interrupted by rising 
hastily, and linking her arm in the Nurse's. 
“I am coming with you, Nurse,” said she. 
“I want to do something. I have had 
enough of books and theories for to-day.” 
And the two left the room together. 


“RASC 
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** Welcome to ‘Little Folks’ Home.” 


“THE QUIVER” ARMY OF HELPERS 


Conducted by Mrs. R. H. LOCK 


“Die when I may, I want it said of me, by those 
who knew me best, that I always plucked a thistle 
aud planted a flower where a flower would grow.” — 
ABRAHAM LINCOEN, 


EAR “QUIVER” ARMY OF 
HELPERS,—I have the very best 


of news for you this month : 


The Motor Ambulance is Ours 

Tn fact, owing to your perfectly splendid 
fésponse, we have exceeded the sum required 
—{680. Here is Miss Hope Clarke’s letter : 


Dear Mrs. Locx,— 


Our very heartiest congratulations to you and to 
all the members of Toe Quiver Army of Helpers. 
The entire cost of the Ambulance has now been met 
by the generous response to your appeal. The two 
Preceding packages brought in £134 2s. 9d.: 


£ oe. d. 
21§ oz. silver at 3s. . e ° 32 7 © 
32 02. gold at 36s. . . 57 12 0 
Saleable items ° e 23 > 2 
Value of coins . . 5 5 o 
Cash . ‘ ‘ ie. 14 3 
Miss Paul’s collection . + 13 13 6 
Metal , ‘ ; o § 0 

£134 2 «9 


The last parcel brought ins e -e. 2 
Saleable items . ; ‘ ° e 27.12 0 
Cash . ° ° .« O 3 0 
Coins . R : j ; ° » § xe 7S 
Gold (including gilt and teeth) - 24 #00 
Silver: 174 oz. at 3s. ° ° - 26 20 


{8t 19 @ 

This makes the grand total £682 4s. 5d. 

Little did I dream when the suggestion was first 
made that in such a short time it would become an 
accomplished fact. This would be a very long letter 
even if we only told you half of the happiness Tut 
Quiver Army of Helpers has given us. We hope 
you will all very soon experience the thrill of real 
pleasure it will give you to see your own Ambulance 
at work, and I may tell you it’s going to be second 
to none.—Yours very sincerely, 

H. E. Hore CLarke, 

On the next page you will find a photo- 
graph of “our”? Ambulance, and on 
another page a snapshot of the Presenta- 
tion ceremony, of which I hope to give 
an account next month. 

Meanwhile, please don’t think we have 
finished our work for our kind friend of the 
Silver Thimble Fund. I want to help her 
in another project which I will unfold next 
month. So please continue to send me 
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Ready 
for Service. 


all silver and gold ornaments that you can 
spare to be sold for the benefit of our gallant 
fighting men. 

I wish to add a word of heartfelt appre- 
ciation and thanks to Miss Stuttaford, Miss 
Deason and Mr. Shinner of the staff o1 
Messrs. Cassell for their invaluable assist- 
ance in unpacking, sorting, and re-packing 
the contributions to the Silver Thimble Fund, 


The ™ Little Folks” 
Convalescent Home 

“The little home seems to me like Para- 
dise itself.”—Evxtract from a letter from John 
Forster, a patient at the Home. I think the 
words of John Forster that I have quoted 
are the best testimonial I could possibly 
give the Home. John was fourteen years 
old, and the words occurred in a letter he 
wrote to me. 

I have just come back from staying two 
nights at the Home. I was wakened in the 
morning by the happy voices of children 
singing, and they were still singing and 
laughing when dusk came. Like tired 
birds they went to sleep in cosy white cots, 
and some of them in the open-air shelters 
and on the balcony. During those two days 
I had not heard a child cry. And as I 
watched them playing in the meadows my 
thoughts continually flew to the homes 
from which they had come—the narrow 
airless streets of East London. 


Photo 
Pictorial Agency. 


1 think the pet ot the Home—Sylvia— 
who has been there as an exceptional case 
for more than a year—gives me most cause 
for satisfaction with the work of the Home. 
As a rule the children, if they make good 
progress, do not stay more than a few weeks, 
but Sister-in-Charge felt that if that baby 
went back to Hackney, all the good the 
Home had done would be wasted. When 
Sylvia came to the Home she seemed hardly 
alive. She was the most miserable little 
creature under the sun—pale and wasted, 
and always crying. Now she is sturdy and 
well, with the prettiest pink checks and 
the bluest eyes. She is a “‘ little character” 
—those who know her love her, but she 1s 
not ingratiating to strangers. Hers is a 
loving little heart, and though only three 
herself, has adopted another baby 
known as “ ’Op It,”’ aged four. ‘“ ’Op It” 
earned her nickname by the ungracious way 
in which she used to receive visitors when 
she was in the Hospital. If a 
“kind lady’ came to her cot and said: 
“And what’s the matter with you, dear?” 
the small person would reply: ‘Op it!” 
You can imagine the surprise of the visitor. 

But ‘ ’Op It ’ does not say this any more, 
She has a way of frowning, but it does not 
mean she is cross, and her dear little rosy 
face that bears traces of suffering suddenly 
dimples into a smile, and 


she 


Queen’s 


she waves one 


hand to you as you leave the Home— 
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clutching in the other a dilapidated doll 


called “Sister” after Sister-in-Charge— 
a delicate compliment on “’Op It’s” 
part. 


But as I watched these little people there 
was a ‘fly in the ointment” which dis- 
turbed my complete enjoyment—the fact 
that we have had to close six cots owing to 
want of funds ; and once again this month 
I appeal to my generous army. 


“ Please help me to Open 
those Six Cots again ~ 
On Saturday, July 13th, the Countess 
Brassey has most kindly promised to come 
over and open a Sale of Suitable Things. 
It is the Seventh Anniversary of the opening 
of the Home, and we shall hold ‘‘ Pound 
Day” at¥the same time. So you can help 
us in two ways, either by a contribution 
to our Store Cupboard or to our Sale. 


For our Store Cupboard we ask for— 


A Pound or less in Treasury Notes or 
Silver Coin. 


A Pound or more of rice, flour or oat- 
meal, golden syrup, treacle or jam, split 
peas, potatoes, butter beans, or other veget- 
ables, pearl barley, maize flour, dried and 
tinned fruits, pea flour, tea, coffee, or 
cocoa. 


For our Stalls we ask for— 

Underlinen, handkerchiefs, household linen 
(dusters, glass cloths, etc.), bags, children’s 
clothing, baskets, pincushions, pottery, books . 
(new and secondhand), fruit, flowers and 
eggs. Onlv useful articles will be sold. 

There will be musical and dramatic per- 
formances during the afternoon, and com- 
petitions. 

All parcels should be addressed as soon 
as possible to Mrs. R. H. Lock, “ Little 
Folks’? Home, Littlecommon, Bexhill-on- 
Sea, not to this office, as it only means ex- 
pense in forwarding them. Please send 
gifts as soon as possible. I have already 
received a beautiful tablecloth made by 
Miss M. L. Scott, and a quantity of attrac- 
tive fans from Mrs. Fox-Thomas. 





Sir Arthur Spurgeon presenting ‘' our ’’ Ambulance 
to the London Ambulance Column, May 16, 1918. 


Photo: 
Pictorial Agency. 
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St. Dunstan’s Hostel and the 
Blinded Soldiers’ Children’s Fund 
Among the many welcome gifts received 
for this fund mention must be made of those 
from Miss Olive Miles (who sent {1 to 
St. Dunstan’s, and {1 to the Limb Fitting 
Hospital at Roehampton), ‘“ R. J.,” Miss 
Edmondson, ‘‘ West Indian,’ ‘ Anon” 
(Truro), Miss Pemberton, John Britton, 
the Blackwell Women’s Bible Class (per 
Miss D. E. Stevens, Margot G. Wighton, 
Miss E, Fuller, E. M. Francis, Miss M. 
Tennant, and Miss E. M. Rhodes), who col- 
lected {1 11s., and from Mrs. McKeller, Miss 
McDonald and other friends. I must also 
quote from Miss Anwell’s letter: “A 
class of young elementary school children 
wish me to forward to you on their behalf 
2s. 6d. towards St. Dunstan’s Hostel. The 
money represents gifts of pennies, halfpennies 
and even farthings, but it was all given with 
cheerful and loving little hearts.” I appre- 
ciate this gift immensely—in fact every gift, 
big and small, is welcomed equally by me, 
for I know how much good will and desire to 

help lies behind each contribution. 


Glove-Waistcoat Society 

Gloves and fur continue to pour in at La 
Belle Sauvage, and please do not think 
because it is summer that your gifts are not 
needed. Miss Cox is anxious to receive 
gloves and fur all the year round. She 
writes : 

Dear Mapav,— 

How can we express to you and all your helpers 
how much we appreciate all you are doing for us! 
We are indeed more than grateful to you for the four 
parcels just received, containing such very useful 
material for our waistcoats. We always look 
forward to opening your parcels, as we know what 
delightful gloves and fur we shall find. Of course 
now we get very few orders for the waistcoats, but 
we are still keeping on our women who are in the 
worst distress, and shall hope to sell the waistcoats 
when the winter comes, as if the war has finished 
there will still be many soldiers needing warm waist- 
coats, so our need of gloves continues. 

May we send our most grateful thanks and appre- 
ciation to all who have contributed to the many 
parcels we have received ?—Yours faithfully, 


Mary L. Cox (Hon. Sec.). 


Gay Bags 

I have received a splendid quantity of 
Gay Bags, and I am sure the kind senders 
will be glad to read Mrs. Ord Marshall’s 
letter : 

Dear Mrs, Locx,— 

I write to acknowledge with many thanks a 
further gift of 271 Gay Bags from Tue Quiver 
Army of Helpers. Please tell them how grateful we 
are for their help. I am sure they will like to know 
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that these bags they have sent us are finding thei: 
way into many hospitals both in this country and 
France. We send too to Casualty Clearing St: ations, 
where we know these bags are always most welcome. 

One visitor, taking your bags to the men, wrote to 
us that so pleased were the men, that each bag would 
make two people happy—the one who gave, and the 
one who received.—Yours sincerely, 

E. M. Orp MARSHALL, 

Hon. Sec. 

League of the E mpi re. 


Iw vent to quote from some letters accom 
panying very welcome gifts of Gay B 


Miss Gertrude (Upper 
members of the ‘Tooting Congregational Girls’ 
Guild’ asked me if I would send you the enclosed 
Gay Bags. They are only quite the little girls who 
have made them.” 

“I beg to enclose eight Gay Bags for the soldiers 
made and sent by Mrs. Blake, aged 86. Am afraid 
they are not very attractive, but as we live ina 
village, the choice is rather limited.’’ 

Miss Jean Macdonald (Carlisle).—‘‘ I am sending 
you a few Gay Bags; some of them were made by the 
little girls in my Primary Department. Also a few 
small articles for your ‘ Silver Thimble ’ Fund.” 

Miss E. A. Stabler (Sherborne).—I am sending 18 
Gay Bags which have been made at a women’s 
meeting, and hope to send more in a few weeks’ 
time.’ 

Miss C. A. Crouch (S. Woodford).—* I am sending 
a few bags, hoping they will prove useful. I am very 
old (over 79) and cannot work neatly on account of 
rheumatism in hands, so please excuse, but I wanted 
to do my little bit. The lady I live with, whose 
husband is at the Front, sent the cigarettes.” 

Miss E. M. Holme (St. Clement’s School), Salford.— 
“ Having seen your appeal for Gay Bags for Wounded 
Soldiers I told my children about it. They promptly 
wanted to he Ip, and soon suggested using their sweet 
money and picture palace pennies to buy pretty 
print and chintz. The result you see in the 121 bags 
accompanying. The 5s. is an offering for the Blinded 
Soldiers from Standard IV. If the bags and their 
little messages inside give the soldiers some of the 
pleasure and kindly thoughts that have gone in the 
stitching, then our children will be satisfied. I should 
mention that ours is a poor working-class district, 
most of our fathers being dockers, though, alas! 
now most are soldiers, and many have fallen. Three 
of the bags have been made by three little sisters 
whose father gave his life last May.” 


ays : 


Ware Tooting).—‘* The 


I ani more than pleased with these Gay 
Bags, and I thank most warmly both young 
and old helpers, who send them with so 
many kind thoughts. I feel sure the 
wounded men will love the messages from 
the children, and they will appreciate equally 
those made by helpers whose fingers are 
stiffened and yet work steadily for our 
gallant soldiers, who endure so much for us 


Silver Paper 

I have received over 20 Ib. of silver paper, 
and am glad to say I am able to get 1s. per lb. 
for it. This goes to buy comforts for the 
soldiers at Gifford House Auxiliary Hospital, 
Roehampton. I hope the readers of THE 
QUIVER will continue to send me silver paper; 
the smallest amount helps. 
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Sunshine cannot change the colours 


Duro Cambric 
31"’—for smart frocks 
and blouses—in 
novel stripes, fine 
linechecks, and plain 
white. 2/6 a yard, 


Duro . Zephyr 
31'’—a beautiful fine 
soft cloth, in plain 
colours, stripes, 
checks and two-tone 
efiects. 2/6 a yard. 


Duro . Suiting 
28"—for coats and 
skirts—a novel 
check material in a 
range of colours and 
plain white. 


ro 
Shirtings 
for the men's Trade 
—and Duro Shirts— 
are in the smartest 
designs in Oxfords, 
Zephyrs, etc. 


of the “Duro’’ fabrics 


FAST—TO—EVERYTHING. 


Sold with the guarantee: 


**Garment replaced 
if colour fades.’’ 


After seasons of wear and countless 
washings the “ Duro” costume, frock 
or blouse still looks new. 

Their wonderful durability and ab- 
solute fastness of colour make the 
“ Duro” fabrics the most economical 
of Summer wear—and the choice 

is so varied. 








Dyers and Manufacturers: 
BURGESS, LEDWARD & CO. LTD. 


Ask your draper or write for patterns and the 

name of nearest retailer to The British Textile 

Syndicate, Room 33, Waterloo Buildings, 
Piccadilly, Manchester. 
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Duro. . Pique 


40"—very smart and 
economical, in white 
grounds with col- 
oured stripes and all 
white. 3/11 a yard, 


Duro Gingham 
40°—for nurses’ and 
general wear in a 
splendid range of 
plain colours, stripes 
& checks. 2/11 a yd. 


Duro Burward 

28”—a beautiful 

mercerised cloth for 

very smart cos- 

tumes, in a range 
of shades. 


Duro... . 
- Rainproofs 
28” and 54”—in a va- 
riety of weaves and 
in a good range of 
shades. Thoroughly 
proofed. 
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PALE 
COMPLEXIONS 


may be greatly IM- 
PROV ED by just a 
touch of “La-rola Rose 
Bloom,”’ which gives a 
perfectly natural tint to 
the cheeks. No one ~- 
tell it is artificial. 

gives THE BEAUTY 

SPOT! Boxes 1/- 





face as well. 














hands, but you have an immediate relief and remedy 
which will restore their whiteness and make them smooth, 
soft and supple again, in La-rola. 
house and remember to rub it in after washing—yes, 
It is delightful for the complexion. 


In bottles, 1/14, from all Chemists and Stores. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, CHELTENHAM, 


BEETHAMS _ 
a-ro 


(The Best Substitute for Glycerine) 


will keep your hands 
right 


Don’t worry when you look at 
your hands at the end of a hard 
day. The constant soaking of 
hands in water and the steam 
of cooking play havoc with the 





Keep a bottle in the 








ENGLAND. 

















SEE THIS SIGN 
“ 


Ghe Sign Of Reliability 


IT IS BRITISH. 
a 





It is like the Hall-Mark on Gold 

and Silver—and is never used 

except upon Drugs and Medicines 
of the Highest Quality. 


END 9 STAMPS TO-DAY to 
Newball & Mason, Nottingham, 


and you will receive by 
return of post a bottle of 


MASON’S 
Extract of Herbs 


sufficient to make 8 GALLONS 


of most delicious Botanic Beer. 


GOOD! IT’S MASON'S 





mded HAIR TINT 
“You simph, ly comb tt thao” 
THE SAFE WAY 


to renew the ae ura meron <8 Grey 
or Fade’ Hair to 
Minaes’ Guaranteed Hair 
Tint. Permanent in effect, natural 
in shade, washable and undetectavig, 
s gpa: teed by the highest 
cal authority to be absolutely 
harmless. (Certificate accompanies 
each bottle.) In se ven natural shades. 
2/6 per Flas. 

Of all Chemists, Stores and Hair- 
dressers, or direct trom 
HINDES Ltd., Patentees and 
Manufacturers of Hindes’ Hair Wavers, 

Tabernacle Street, City, 


PATENT 





Treasure Cot 
Penrect NEST FOR BABY 


cosy— HYGIENIC— PORTABLE 


s or draughts to mar baby 











y wa ie. No parts to rust 


| S XE «1 259 
| ee ae i .. 279 


are Br 





Treasure Cot Co., Ltd. 
i + wi 
{ 124 Victoria be. London 7 


(Next Victoria Palace 
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“THE QUIVER” ARMY OF HELPERS 


The gifts from J. R. G. (Buckhurst Hill), 
and Jessie Scott (aged 11), and Anna Scott 
(aged 9), were much appreciated. 


Oddments of Wool for Blankets 
for Soldiers in Spinal Carriages 
I have received the following nice letter 
from Miss Phyllis Lowe: 


Dear Mrs. Locx,— 

Many thanks for that delightful parcel of wool 
you sent me from the readers of THE QuIvVER. It 
was a great help to us for our blankets. We are now 
making five of them, and we hope to have them 
finished’ by Easter. We are now teaching the 
children to knit the squares in different patterns. 
—Yours truly, Puytis Lowe. 

Tshall be glad to receive more oddments of 
wool, any thickness or colour, for Miss Lowe. 


Books for Deaf Working Girls’ 
Recreation Rooms 
I received the following welcome letter : 


Dear MapamM,— 

A few lines thanking you as Librarian of the Deaf 
Girls’ Club for the books your Army of Helpers so 
kindly sent. They are greatly appreciated.—Yours 
sincerely, (MARIE RIEDINGER, 

Marylebone, 


Philip 

I was very glad to receive the kind gift 
of {1 from Sub-Lt. Henry Davies, towards 
the support of “‘ Philip”? in the Home for 
Little Boys at Farningham. 

Note——Will helpers kindly note that the 
magazine is prepared some months ahead ? 
This is the case with all monthly publica- 
tions. Consequently some months may 
elapse before an acknowledgment of gifts 
appears in these pages. A post card thanking 
for all kind contributions is sent from the 
office to all who give their names and 
addresses. 


A Long List of Givers 

Very welcome letters and gifts for ‘‘ Little 
Folks” Convalescent Home, The Silver 
Thimble Fund, “ Philip,’ St. Dunstan’s 
Hostel for Blinded Soldiers and Sailors, 
Gay Bags, Fur and Gloves, Pictures and 
Scraps, Silver Paper, and Books have been 
received from the following kind donors : 


O. M. Rudd, Miss Edith Moodie, G. H. Sharpe, Miss Margaret 
Mackie and a few little boys, Mrs. Aston, Miss F. M. Good- 
enough, J. M. (Thornhill, Dumfriesshire), Sub-Lt. Henry 
Davies, Miss A. Wooster, Mrs. W alton, Two Sisters (Glasgow), 
Mrs, Payne, Mrs. A. Sloan, M. Mackie, Ivy Starling, Mrs. 


Gilbert, Mrs. Susan Brown, ‘‘ 455 Aberdeen,’’ Miss Hutchins 
Bessie Watson, Mrs. Oliver, Miss A. M. Coppack, Mrs. Anne 
Borcham (another welcome gift of Gay Bags), Jessie R. Tull. 
Mrs. Watt, ‘‘A Reader of THE Quiver,” Miss M. Feel, Miss 
Batt, Mrs. Thomson, ‘‘A West Cumberland Reader,’’ Mrs. 
Rutt, Miss Lucas, Mrs. Hetherington, Miss Jean Macdonald, 
Mrs. A. K. Hillis, Mrs. Marr, Mrs. Buchan, Mildred A. Bennett, 
Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Sands and Doris Sands, Mrs. Harrison, Miss 
Helen Tancock, Mrs. Loe, ‘‘Oddments from Hope,” Miss 
G. N. Stearn, Miss J. R. Fairley, Miss Doris M. Ashworth, 
The Members of the Tooting Congregational Girls’ Guild (per 
Miss Gertrude Ware), ‘‘ A Mixed Bag from M. C. C, and B. A.,” 
additional gifts to Miss Nellie Paul’s collection from Mrs. F. 
Churcher, Mrs, Leddra, Miss F, Kent, and Miss Parker, Miss 
A. E. Anscombe, A. Freeman, Miss Marie Gladstone, Miss 
Janes, Miss A. Sheppey, E. A. Stabler, Christina Muir, Miss 
Hesketh, Miss E. F. Gedge, Mrs. E. V. Jones, Mrs, Harrison, 
The Misses Jessie and Anna Scott, Jon. Hyslop, M. M., 
J. R. G., M. Dinnage, Nora Burron, Mrs. Strachan, Mrs, 
Thompson, Miss Ringrow, Mary Cheetham, The Misses F, and 
J. Weekes, Miss L. Kirk, V.A.D., J. P., ‘‘ We Two Readers,” 
Miss E. M. Davidson, Mrs. Butler, J. M. Neve, J. E. Bristow, 
Miss S. Bourne, Miss S. Edith Grey, Bertha Heppell, Miss 
Robinson, Mrs, Langton, Miss Florence Wainwright, Miss 
E. Gask, Miss Isobel Harvey, Mrs. T. H. Simpkins, J 

Burgess, Mrs. Peel, Mrs. Henry Bell, Mrs. Wilkinson, Miss 
Bertha Gill (Manitoba), Mrs. McMonnies, Miss A. Smith, 
I. M. North, Junior Y.W.C.A. Errol (per Lady Ogilvy Dalgleish), 
Mrs. Keebles and friend, Miss Cox, ‘A Friend in County of 
Durham,” Anonymous (for the Glove-Waistcoat Society), 
‘A Little to Help from Leeds,” Miss P. Y. C. MacDonald, 
Miss E. Ingham, V.A.D., Mrs. Garnett, E. M. Francis, A. W., 
Mrs. Holman, Mrs. W. Geo. Weatherley, Miss C. D. Carter, 
Mrs. John Davidson, Miss O. Wintle, Mrs. C, Dodd, C. Blundell, 
Miss K. Elkins, Miss Potter, Mrs. Ashford, Mary Cheetham, 
** Anon, Matlock,” Miss E. A. Amey and Family, Miss Maud 
Farr, Miss Mary Creber, Miss L, M. Paramour, Miss Ashford, 
Mrs. Lewis Smith, ‘“‘ Notts’? (Oddments and ros, note, most 
welcome), ‘‘One Who Deeply Feels for the Blinded Soldiers’ 
Infirmity” (2s., also most welcome), Miss Mary Piper, 
Miss M. Hudson, Miss J. L. Steane, Mrs. Harrison, “‘ An Old 
Woman who is sorry not to be able to give more,”’ Miss H. A. 
Clark, Miss Ethel J. Moon, Miss Ada L. Raybould, Mrs. F. 
Churcher, Miss M. L. Scott, Leslie Jefferson, F. and G. Marsden, 
Mrs, Dick, Miss G. N. Stearn, ‘A Girvan Wellwisher,”’ |Miss 
Helen Tichborne, J, R. Burgess, Mrs, Raybould, Mrs. Sale. 


Many letters, etc., are held over till next 
month owing to want of space. 

May I ask correspondents kindly to sign 
their names very distinctly, and to put Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss or any other title in order to 
assist us in sending an accurate acknowledg- 
ment ? Yours sincerely, 

BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF 
(Mrs. R. H. Lock). 


All letters, gifts of money for “ Little 
Folks ’”’ Convalescent Home, silver and gold 
oddments for the Silver Thimble Fund, o1 
kid gloves and fur for the Glove-Waistcoat 
Fund, should be sent to Mrs. R. H. Lock, Tur 
QUIVER Offices, La Belle Sauvage, London, 
E.C.4. Cheques and postal orders should 
be made payable to Cassell and Co., Limited. 

All gifts for Pound Day at ‘“‘ Little Folks ”’ 
Home and for the stalls should be addressed 
to Mrs. R. H. Lock, “ Little Folks ” Con- 
valescent Home, Littlecommon, Bexhill-on- 
Sea, Sussex, before July ist, if possible, not 
later than July 7th. The Sale is on July 13th. 


“TORSO 
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BACON AND HAM 


How to Make the Most of the New Rations 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


HE increased bacon and ham raticns 

came as a very delightful surprise to 

many persons, and to us housewives as 
a welcome addition to our scanty meat 
allowances. 

That bacon should have been chosen for 
supplementary rations also was a popular 
move, for this particular comestible fulfils 
two purposes, i.e. that of supplying a meaty 
food as well as an abundance of one of the 
most nourishing, useful, and appetising 
forms of fat. 


Not Always Appreciated 

As in the case of many other blessings, 
however, bacon is not always appreciated, 
nor is the precious fat used to the best 
advantage in many households. For in- 
stance, quite a number of women are using 
the extra bacon for providing more sub- 
stantial breakfasts, and, needless to say, 


grumbling that their butcher’s’ meat 
rations have been cut down. This, to my 


mind, is sheer waste of good material. An 
occasional breakfast of crisp rashers is un- 
doubtedly very pleasant, but we ought by 
this time to have overcome our national 
prejudice in this direction and have learnt 
to accommodate ourselves to circumstances, 
and breakfast off cereals and the lighter 
meat substitutes which provide excellent and 
substantial first meals. 


Bacon as a Joint 

Fortunately pigs are reasonable animals 
who produce meat which is just as lean or 
just as fat as the individual consumer de- 
sires. A joint of bacon, therefore, can be 
found to suit every taste and consist either 
of a lean gammon or hock, or a cut of thick 
streaky or back which can be composed of 
half or three-quarters of delicious fat. 

The best way to cook lean bacon is to 
place it in a saucepan with cold water. 
Bring to the boil without a cover. As soon 
as the scum rises this should be removed 
with a spoon, the lid of the saucepan placed 
firmly in position, and the pan drawn to 
a part of the stove sufficiently cool to en- 
sure very gradual simmering. The water in 





and the pan itself be only just large ene 
to contain the bacon 

American bacon is usually 
own 


salter than our 
home-grown or Danish meat, and 
twelve hours’ 

the flavour and 
the bacon is not to be cut 


soaking it) improves both 


texture of the 


bacon. If 
ill cold it should 
be allowed to cool in the liquor in whicl 
was cooked, and even if it provides a hot 
meal the meat will be greatly improved by 
being put back into the stock after the first 
cuts have been removed. The liquor, of 
course, makes excellent foundation for lentil 
or pea soup. 


1 it 


Fat Bacon 

A piece of fat bacon may be cooked in 
“pot-roast ” fashion. If you have any fat 
from frying (and the merest scrappings 
should be carefully kept for future use) 
place an ounce or so in a casserole or strong 
iron saucepan. 


Failing any other fat, cut a_ thin 
rasher from the joint, divide ‘into dice, 
and let these melt in the pan. When the 


fat has been extracted or melted put in six 
or eight carrots, scraped and cut into finger 
lengths. Stir them in the fat, and when 
delicately browned place the joint of bacon 
on top with the fat side uppermost. Cover 
very tightly in order to retain all the heat 
in the pan. Cook gently, allowing twenty 
minutes per lb. and twenty minutes over. 
If cooked in the casserole in a not very hot 
oven a little longer cooking will be re- 
quired. 

A quarter of an hour before serving 
lift the meat from the pan, take off the rind, 
cover the surface with raspings, and 
in the oven to crisp. The oven must not 
be hot or the meat will become hard and 
dry. 





stand 


Peas, dried, fresh or preserved, and 
cooked according to the necessities of the 
case, may be added to the carrots when the 
meat is removed. The vegetables must be 
carefully drained of any superfluous fat‘and 
served in a vegetable dish. Broad beans 
are, of course, the time-honoured accompani- 
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Nutrition Notes. 


How BIRD’S Ceoned 
increases the food value 
of Milk. 














3 % EVERYBODY knows the value of milk as a food! A pint of milk contains 
nearly 240zs. of nutriment, rich in fat, and just what we all now need. 


The very best use for a pint of milk in War-Time is to make a 
nutritious Bird’s Custard. WHY ?— 


Because Bird’s Custard makes an addition of 25% to the solid food value 

of the milk, transforming it from a thin beverage into a creamy nutritious dish, 

In scientific “calories,” Bird’s Custard Powder is, weight for weight, no less 

than five times as valuable as milk. Therefore, Bird’s Custard is far better than 

milk alone for growing children, being not only more enjoyable, but more 
satisfying. The children themselves will tell you so. 


Birds 


N utritious Cc ustard 














ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
GENUINE 


IRISH LINEN PLEASE SEND A CONTRIBUTION 
and House Linen, Shirts and CHURCH ARMY 
Collars, at MAKERS’ PRICES | WAR FUND 


Write for samples and Price List, sent post free. 





|. || Robinson..Cleaver HUNDREDS OF RECREATION 
LONDON BELFAST LIVERPOGLs HUTS, TENTS AND CENTRES 




















for our gallant men at home and every 


¢. BRANDAUER & Co, Lto., | aneut 200 ene eues-fan 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. ON THE WESTERN FRONT 


An INDISPENSABLE BOON, both to 
the wounded and the whole. 
















Neither Scratch | balbtchatite iid 1 
nor Spurt. | Many more are Urgently Needed. 


SEVEN PRIZE 


MEDALS. Attention is | Huts cost £500; Tents £300, fully equipped; 


also drawn to the £50 pays for small Chapel at one of the Huts, 
NEW PATENT on ne Seer ° > Aa 
payable to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. ie 
ANTI - BLOTTING Secretary, Headquarters, Bryanston Street, Marble 
PENS. Sample Box of Arch, London, W.1. 
either series, Sd. 
Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WareHousE: 124 MEWCATE STREET, LONDON 
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No more Eczema 
or Face Spots— 


Do you suffer with facial eczema, pimples, or black- 
heads ; If so, suffer no longer, for Antexema removes 
every spot, rash or sign of eczema. The first touch »f 
cools the inflamed surface, and all itching stops 
immediately. Your skin trouble starts to go away, 
new skin begins to grow, and day by day your skin 
looks healthier, until soon every blemish disappears, 
never to return. But remember! this is only true 
of Antexema. Get it, and away will go your skin 
trouble. Get anything else and it will continue to 
plague you. Antexema instantly relieves and quickly 
cures eczema, pimples, bad legs, bad hands, insect 
bites, and every form of skin illness. Remember, however, the 
supreme importance of dealing with your skin trouble without a 
moment’s delay. Delay is dangerous and results in unnecessary 
discomfort and suffering. Begin your cure immediately. 


Get Antexema To-day 


Do your duty to your skin and get Antexema to-day. Supplied by all chemists and 
stores everywhere. Also of Boots Cash Chemists, Army and Navy, Civil Service Stores 
Harrod’s, Selfridge’s, Whiteley's, Parkes’, Taylor’s Drug Co., Timothy White's, a1 id 
Lewis & Burrows’ at 1s. 3d. and 3s., or direct post free in plain wrapper, 1s. 6d. 
and 3s. from Antexema, Castle L aboratory, London, N.W.1. Also throughout 
India, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, South Africa and Europe. 














HELP the CHURCH and STATE 


< AKES to support its large family of 


4,900 little ones. 


AND BUNS DeLicous ann | | Se st cin bo 
BEAUTIFULLY LIGHT, MADE | | | «every singte ono of those tives that the wortd ts aif i 
WITH “ FULCREEM 9” BUN FLOUR. clined to despise is of priceless value in the sight of Cod.” 





Contributions gratefully received by Presenpary Rvupot 
| packet **FULCREEM’’ RUN FLOUR, Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, 8.E.t1. 
8 oz. flour (or mixed flours), | oz. sugar or Cheques, &c., crossed and made payable ‘Waifs and Strays.” 





treacle, 1 teaspoonful ** FULCREEM”’ 


“Zisleroom” Waifs & Strays Society, 








EGG SUBSTITUTE, 3 oz. margarine, lard 













or dripping, | oz. currants, a little milk. Mix 
dry ingredients. Melt margarine. Siir well 
in. Add milk to make a smooth paste. Bake 
immediately in hot oven about |2 minutes for 
Buns, about 40 minutes for Cakes. 


A Copy of “* Up-to-Date Dishes,” the 
latest and smartest Cookery Book with 
over a hundred original Recipes, will 


OWING TO SHORTACE OF LEATHER 
Cloth Top Shoes will now be popular. 


This Special 
LI] 


LADIES SHOE 


‘mest the dewand 
ee 
be sent free to “F ULCREE. vr 20/6 =" 
users on application. | age paid in UX 


Sey mete Cant ree om reliable G lace Kid Leather with 


PLAISTOWE & CO., Ltd., FVLION. OOMPORTABLE. LOWG WEARIN 


STYLISH. COMFORTABLE. LONG WEARING. 

















i ° A. T. HOGG (No. 169), STRATHMIGLO, FIFE. 
4 King - Cross, London, N. 1. The Pioneer and Leader of the *‘ Boots-by-Post "Trade. 
































BACON 


ment to boiled bacon. They can be cooked 
as per instructtons for peas, or sent to 
table with parsley butter. Bacon thus 
cooked is a very different dish from that 
usually eaten in English households. 


An Old-Fashioned Method 

There is a third and very old-fashioned 
way of cooking a whole or part ham, and 
which also applies to a piece of gammon or 
hock, which is to envelop the meat in a 
flour-and-water paste preparatory to baking 
jt in the oven. This method, however, is 
at present taboo, though it may be remem- 
bered at some future time when rigid 
economy in the matter of flour is not neces- 
sary. 


A Pleasing Savoury 

However enjoyable the first succulent cuts 
from a bacon joint, there comes a time when 
it presents a sorry spectacle, and the fag end 
must be converted into something more 
appetising in appearance. It is not 
generally known that cooked bacon can be 
used in practically the same ways as fresh 
rashers, i.e. fried with or without the usual 
accompaniments. The rashers must be cut 
very thin and the process of frying very 
slow and gradual. 

The trimmings of a bacon-bone are ex- 
cellent potted. They should be carefully 
freed from skin and gristle, passed twice 
through a fine mincing machine, and 
flavoured with cayenne, mace, or nutmeg 
before being pressed into small china jars. 
If for immediate consumption it is not 
necessary to cover the surface with fat. 
If a pestle and mortar are at hand these 
should be used for a final pounding of the 
paste. 

This paste makes a _ good breakfast 
or supper relish, or it can be used as 
a filling for sandwiches. Spread on toast 
“buttered” with bacon fat, fried bread, or 
neatly shaped cutlets of rice boiled in bacon 
stock and heated for a few minutes in the 
oven, it provides a pleasing savoury course. 
When used for the last-mentioned purposes 
the addition of a teaspoonful of tomato or 
anchovy sauce is considered to be an im- 
provement. 


Fried Bacon 

There has always been a diversity of 
opinion as to whether bacon should be fried 
slowly or quickly and whether the pan 


AND HAM 






















































should be hot or cold when the rashers are 
put in. 

Whatever one’s pre-war convictions, 
there is no doubt that in order to extract 
the fat necessary for cooking the liver, eggs, 
kidneys, slices of bread, or cold cereals 
which are to assist the bacon in the forma- 
tion of a satisfying meal, the bacon, whethe 
previously cooked or not, should be placed 
in a cold frying-pan on the stove—not over 
the fire. By this method the meat will be 
cooked slowly and thoroughly in its own 
fat, and not frizzlie away,.as would be the 
case if it were subjected to fierce and sudden 
heat. 

As soon as the rashers are cooked 
they should be removed from the pan and 
kept hot until required. Putting them in 
the oven is not a good plan, for this renders 
them hard and brittle, and the common 
method of keeping food hot by placing it 
on the plate-rack cannot be recommended 
either. Much experience has proved that a 
hot-water plate is the best solution of the 
problem, or, failing this, put the bacon on 
a plate or dish stood over a pan of boiling 
water. 

If crisp bacon is liked, drain th 
rashers carefully when taking them out of 
the frying-pan. There will still remain a 
sufficiency of fat for cooking any of the 
above enumerated accompaniments, or 
tomatoes, potatoes, or other vegetables can 
be cooked in the fat. 


Some Bacon Suggestions 

A savoury dish equally delicious hot or 
cold is made as follows: Line a greased 
baking dish (one of the round dishes used 
for plate fruit-pies answers the purpose) 
with either a pastry or potato crust. Allow 
one egg and two rashers of bacon for each 
person. Beat the eggs and season with 
pepper, salt, and chopped parsley. A sus 
picion of onion flavouring may be used at 
discretion. Cut the rashers into convenient 
sized pieces. Pour half the egg mixture 
over the bottom crust, then arrange the 
bacon and add the rest of the eggs. Cover 
with a top crust and bake in a moderate 
oven for twenty minutes to half an hour, 
according to the size of the dish. 


Bacon Roly=Poly 

This is made with either a suet or fatless 
crust. (For the recipe for the latter see 
the June number of THE QUIVER.) Cut the 
bacon into dice and spread evenly over the 
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rolled-out crust. Turn in the ends and 
roll. Place in a greased jam jar and 
steam from two to two and a-half hours. A 
rich brown savoury gravy, or parsley or 
tomato sauce, should be served with the 
roly-poly. 


Bacon Hot-Pot 

Prepare a vegetable hot-pot with layers 
of potatoes cut in slices, boiled rice, peas 
and carrots. Season with chopped onions, 
salt and pepper, and moisten with stock, 
milk, or fat. A quarter of an hour before 
serving remove the lid of the hot-pot dish 
and cover the surface with rashers of bacon. 
Stand in the oven, and as soon as the bacon 
becomes nicely crisped on one side, turn the 
rashers over. Serve very hot in_ the 
casserole. 

The fat from the bacon runs down into the 
vegetables and greatly improves the flavour 
of the dish. 


Bacon and Potato Purée 

This is a very favourite dish with children 
and exceedingly wholesome. Take as many 
potatoes as are required, boil and dry them, 
then mash them with enough boiling milk 
to produce a thick purée. Cut either 
cooked or fresh bacon into dice and fry in 
a small pan until crisp and delicately 
browned. Put the potato purée into a very 
hot dish, take the bacon out of the pan 
(using a fish slice), and arrange in a heap 
in the centre of the purée. Fry some 
fingers of bread or cold porridge in the fat 
and place round the dish. For a more 
elaborate dish add a garnishing of grilled 
tomatoes or cooked peas. 


Stuffed Bacon Rolls 
Take as many rashers of very thinly cut 
bacon as are needed. Make a stuffing of 


boiled 
maize porridge, etc., 


left-over of rice, 


well 


iim Oatmeal or 
seasoned with 
chopped parsley, onion, pepper and salt, 


and bind with an egg or egg substitute 
Form into little rolls and cover each with 
a rasher of bacon. Secure with a skewer 


and cook in a hot oven. Serve garnished 
with fried Mush- 
rooms remind one that in pre-war times one 
grumbled that these delectable fungi needed 
so much butter 
eatable. 


mushrooms or tomatoes. 


in cé oking to render them 


that they are 
as delicious if cooked 
They can be either broiled in 
from 


Strict economy has proved 
almost, if not quite, 
with bacon. 
the oven, when the fat 
placed in little dabs o1 
fried in the open pan 


been removed to the hot plate. 


fried bacon is 


each mushroom, o1 


after the bacon has 


Broiled Ham and Sauté Beans 
This is a_ delicio 
Take a thick slice of ham with a nice 
edging of rich fat. Wrap in greased pape 
place in the baking-tin in a fairly hot oven 
and leave till hly cooked. Remove 
the paper and stand the tin on the stove f 


hot-weather dish. 


thoroug ) 


a few minutes in order that the fat may 
become crisp. 
Whilst the ham is cooking take som 


previously cooked French beans or scarlet 
runners (they should be well drained and 


quite cold), put them into a frying-pan with 
a little fat, and toss till thoroughly heated, 


but not browned. Arrange as a bed on a 
hot dish, put the ham on top, pour the 
liquor out of the baking 


immediately to table 


tin over, and send 


This method of cooking ensures the 
ham being well cooked, and at the same 
time tender and juicy, a result not usually 


obtained when the meat is cooked in a fry- 
ing-pan. 


RASC 


“AN ENGLISH ROSE” 


David Lyall’s serial “An English Rose,” which appeared recently in 
THE QUIVER, has now been published in book form by Messrs. Cassell 


(price 6/- net) and can be obtained at any bookseller’s or circulating library. 
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NOBLE'S | 


for Value and Economy 








Being manufacturers, Noble’s 
offer the widest possible range 
of fashions, materials, qualities 
and prices in ladies’ wear. 
For value—whatever the price 
—Noble’s are unequalled 
anywhere. 


REALLY SMART 
moor | 18/11 


A dainty DRESS in two materials. 
the body parts and sleeves are made 
ofa pretty Paisley Delainette in Brown 








| FREE TO MOTHERS. 


To induce every Mother to try Neave’s 
Food for her own Baby, we will send 
a_sample tin free, if I}d. stamps are 


























or Blue colourings. The deep band enclosed for postage. We will also send 
mei hog ngage _— | free a useful Booklet, “‘ Hints About 
zes to fit. ae | Baby.” Every Mother ought to have this 
Bust. Waist. Skirt Length. | Booklet, and if a sample is not required 
i oe... ee the Booklet alone will be sent free azd 
Q8 ins. ... Win. ... 38-40 ins. post free on receipt ot a _ post card 


Price 18/11. Patterns Free. 
Or made specially to measure, 21/9. 


GOOD STYLE 
roe 10/11 


A SKIRT for every occasion, in a new 
shade of Drab Gabardine Cloth. Price 
10/11. Slightly gathered into waist 
with belt. Tuck seam down centre front 
and up-to-date pockets as sket h. In 
stock sizes to fit 22, 24 and 26 ins 
waists; 34, 36, 838 and 40 ins, front 
skirt lengths. Note the Price, only 
10/11, : 


Special Value. Patterns Free. 





mentioning *‘ Quiver.” 


JOSIAH R. NEAVE 6 CO., 
FORDINGBRIDGE. 


Be sure to mention “ Quiver.” 








DON’T LOOK OLD! 





Noble's Dress Materials 
by the Yard 
Any nn Sy ut at Wholesale 


All the ne pwest Mates als at old pri 














viain and 
lie ac ade: S, 


} much below to-day's nm value A 
} vaned assortment in g Plain and 
Fancy Ma Merceris Haircord, in 





Dress Casement Cloths, Nurse Clot 
Dungarees, et 


ured Dress Materials in all t 
t si 





€ « r, A; 7 
poy por: ~~ a But restore your grey ana faded hairs to their 
eit tia. danas natural colour with 


tae Pecan, WP derful range and LOCKYER'S SULPHUR 


vad h a by 
Sp. endid Selection of Patterns sent NV. 3 A} oe Ls = — t Ay 4 
} Post free on application. Noble's—the book i 
j Kind’y state the cl Jreé. 





Fabrics in great variety. Black t 
Colour d Silks, Crépe de Chine Pa 











tate the class of material 
required when writ 


JOHN NOBLE, Ltd. 


116 Brook St. Mills, MANCHESTER 
i A 


Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a 
few days, thus securing a preserved appearance, has enabled 
thousands to retain their position. 

4/9 Sold Everywhere. 41/9 

Lockyer's gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressing 

This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 
Hair Specialists, J. Perper & Co., Lrp., 12 Bedford Labor- 
atories, London, 8.E.1,, and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any chemists and stores throughout the world. 
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ca i a a 
Happy, Healthy Childhood 


results from the use of right 
food. Mellin’s Food, mixed 
as directed, is a perfect diet, 
and thousands of 
children have 
been reared on 





from birth 
onwards to 
sturdy maturity. 









are invaluable during weaning. 


Write for Free 


Sample and valuable book 
on ** How 


to Feed the Baby."" Address: 














Samr.e Deprr., 
PeECKHA) 


MELLENS Ltp., 


_ FOOD, 
“pee i 





{Me Cocoa 


/ts so 
ve” VI-COCOA ae, 
lost energy and builds 
both brain and 
body. The ideal 





mid-morning 

pn At RS 

beverage. 

The Food bever- 

age of the People. 
Made in 
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BE TALLER 


By _ Wensorsut Sy stem, - is — N 
exercises o apy 

venient, and secret met 1 
scientist. In social ar fe tl 
handicapped. Be Faller ul 
cessful. cle mentioning 7 
and enclo po miidres ed amp 1 t 

free particulars 





r penny sta 
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| H. J. Edison, Ltd., 87 Great ie Street, Leeds. 


vie, 
t ‘too short « are badly 
Will be more suc» 
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POWER 
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THE CONCENTRO CoO., 
22 Central Buildings, 


Walisend, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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The most 
Sporty Toy 
yet produced. 


| || 


Send To-day for the Free=Wheel 


Auto-Scooter 


We, Propelled by Pedal 






Sole Manna 


revs, Patentees & 


)wners of the Patents. Works 


Give your children healthy Auto-Scooter Joy Rides. 
Strong and Simple Construction. The 
Auto nt 1s t f pr t e er 


i All K 
y f Stron t 

un row w Va od 
ris of wel 1 
The Auto-S s ‘ i 
Mopret O.—Va ! \ / 

n } rt 21 1s 
M Ol. \ 4 

t vorh I I 


Mope 1.—Varnish Fin tit 
Mobi la. 


und En ( Royal 3O/. 
: SN nae I / 
F . Bla | \ 
— \ 40/- 
1 W 2/6 extra. 
Ste oy 


THE AUTO-SCOOTER CO., LTD, 
Chestergate, Stockport 


terzate, Stocksort, London O $ Victoria Street, S.W.2 
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‘| — Section for Younger Readers y 





Conducted by “ DAPHNE” 


> ae 
aes ~~ SSS 


MIXED READING 


HEN I was young, I used to think 
how delightful it would be to have 
nothing else to do but read stories 
all day long. I used to think I should like 
to lie in a hammock with plenty of cushions, 
the nice soft pillowy kind, you know, not 
the hard bolstery they give 
seaside lodging-houses, a large 
lemon squash and a box of caramel choco- 


things you in 


glass of 


lates within easy reach, and swinging back- 
wards and forwards in the soft summer 
breeze, read and read and read to my heart’s 


That—I 


ideal sort of an existence. 


content thought—would be an 


A Dream that Came Partly True 

Ah, well! All things come round to him 
who will but wait. But the sad part about 
it all is that when the 
somehow or 


things do come round, 
don’t 
nice as we thought they were going to be— 


other they seem half so 


perhaps because we’ve grown too old really 


to enjoy them. Anyway, although I’ve 
had nothing to do for the last week but 
read and read and read, I must say I was 


rather glad when I laid down the last of Tu! 
QUIVER manuscripts, and breathed a sigh 
of relief to think that my task was finished 
at last. I'd dreamt 
should have quite such an enormous entry 
for the Story Competition. I think it must 
have been, as I said before, that I’ve grown 
too old to enjoy things properly. 


You see, never we 


Or perhaps 


it might have been because one can’t buy 
hocolates in war-time, or because the 
weather hasn’t been quite the sort of 
weather one wants for lying out of doors 
in a hammock 
Some Very Mixed Reading 

It couldn’t have been the stories them- 


were to They were 
don’t think I’ve 
ever taken such a strange mixed-up reading 
before! One moment I was reading 
a tale about a dear little girl who went 
searching for 


that blame. 
varied enough anyway. 


selves 


course 
out 
fairies on a lovely summer’s 
night—of course she woke up on the last 
page to find it was all a dream—and the 
next minute I was plunged into a thrilling 
yarn of South Sea pirates and desert islands, 
A little later I 
was sitting at a supper-table with some 
rather dissolute and actresses with 

Irom thence I found my- 
to a girls’ where ft 
assisted in clearing from suspicion the in 
evitably 


and shipwrecked mariners. 


actors 
very shady pasts. 
self transported school, 
accused victim of school 
girl spite and malice; while, the 
next instant I would find myself in some 
vast, far-off desert country, amidst strange 
temples and vindictive priests, and beautifui 
dusky dancing-girls. There 
enough variety in the stories, and I 
quite dazed and bewildered at with 
the sudden and startling changes of scene 
to which I had to adapt myself. 


Ww rongly 
perhaps, 


was certainly 
gre W 


last 


The Prize-winners 

But although there was such a big entry 
the stories on the whole were disappointing 
There standing 
asserted its in 


was no one story which, 
fellows, 
dubitable right to the prize. 
I have decided to divide the 
into four prizes of half a guinea each, 
award them to the four 
stories seemed to me to be the best of the 
numerous sent in. The half-guineas 
are awarded to: 

ANNIE WERNER, for a 


The 


out far above its 
Consequently 
Two Guinea 
anc 
competitors whose 


tales 


charming little 


Adventure.”’ 


fairy tale entitled ‘ 
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Wittiam McCuttocnu, for “ The Birth 
of the Clarion,’’ an amusing story of an 
American boy’s push and hustle at an 
English school. 

Honor B. McInnes, for ‘‘ In Woods of 
Arcady,’’ which, as its title implies, is a 
light love-story, well written, but rather 
lacking in originality of plot, and 

L. M. Netson, a Canadian reader, for 
“ The Anniversary,’ a story of two children’s 
fight with a cougar, a story founded upon 
fact. 

I dare say you saw the account of the 
fight in the newspapers a few months ago. 
It was a very brave action, and this com- 
petitor has recounted the story in a delightful 
manner which fully deserves the half-guinea 
it has gained, though, in common with the 
other three prize-winning stories, it was not 
quite strong enough to carry off the whole 
of the two-guinea prize. 


Award of Special Prizes 

In addition to the above, the Editor is 
awarding special book prizes to three of our 
younger competitors, who sent in very good 
work indeed. Their stories were not quite 
up to the stories of the older competitors, 
even when due allowance had been made 
for age; but all three showed such real 
ability for story-writing, that it was thought 
that they deserved some small reward to 
encourage them to persevere with their 
literary efforts. 
question are: 

Hitpa HoLianp, aged 11, for her tale 
“How the Mouse Got its Squeak,’’ which 
was a little reminiscent of the ‘‘ Just-So 
Stories,’”’ but which showed marked origin- 
ality all the same. 

Joyce Morton-GEorGE, aged 12, for her 
really novel treatment of a German Spy 
story, ‘ Doing their Bit,’’ and 

MARGARET ELEANOR DRAKE, aged 13, for 
a very nice little school story, ‘‘ The Zoo.” 

I hope these three juvenile competitors 
will keep on with their story-writing. They 
all possess considerable literary ability, and 
with perseverance that ability should 
develop into real talent some day. 


The three competitors in 


The Honours List 

The following competitors sent in very 
good stories, and are Highly Commended for 
their work: 

Rhoda Bennett, Charles Roskilly, Dora 


Barr Chapman, 


Margaret Biggs, Stella 
MacArthur, Ruth H. Saunders, D. Stuart 
Gilchrist, Grace New, Christine M. Mills. 


Elizabeth Carron, Dorothy Bailey. 


Commended : 

Dorothy Davison, Madge Miller, M. Toy 
Margery Brignall, Frances E. Judge, L 
Katin, Mary D. Burnie, Judy Charles, G 
Grevil McKenzie, K. McLean, Vera Hem- 
mens, George Turner, A. Shearing, Hilde- 
gard Walker, Irene Holloway, Dorothy 
Mehlert, Marigold Allen, Noélle Archer, 
Christina Smith, Marion J. Brooks, Rudd 
Browne, Josephine Shercliff, Catherine A. 
Park, Alfreda M. Richmond, M. Burtonall, 
Kathleen Edith Taylor, Mona Berridge, 
Beryl Cope, M. Wilson, Donald D. G. 
Clarke, May N. Taylor, Marion Hilton, 
Mary Clark, Hilda E. Hammond, Betty S. 
Maxwell, Edith Arundel, Richard D. Cole. 
man, Adolphus Clarke, Felicity Trevor, 
Joan E. L. Coryton, Olive Kirby, Winifred 
K. Coldweli, Henry Davison, Cecily Lang- 
don, René Forstner, Frederick Short, Wini- 
fred M. Morley, Florence Anderton, Jessie 
Scott. 


Tail-pieces 

Now we come to the Drawing Competi- 
tion, which, if you remember, was for the 
best tail-piece sent in by a QUIVER reader 
There seems to be a diversity of opinion 
amongst you as to what a tail-piece really 
is—though I did my best to describe it 
Several competitors sent in drawings that 
could not by any possibility have been used 
as tail-pieces, and, which was rather a pity, 
some of these drawings were really good 
NORMAN STEAD, for instance, sent in a 
design which might have gained a prize in 
a Heading Competition we had some while 
back, but which was quite out of the running 
as a tail-piece, while H. A. RoreBuck sub- 
mitted a very nice border for a poem o1 
a photograph, but that was not what | 
asked for this time. DorotHy WRYCROFT 
ESTEREL -BEAUCHAMP, AvRIL ANDERSON 
and AUDREY MULLINS all showed artistic 
talent, but their designs were not really 
suitable for tail-pieces, so I can only give 
them a place in the Honours List 


Result of the Drawing Competition 
The Prize is awarded to RACHEL CARNEGIE, 
aged 16, for the drawing reproduced in these 
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THE LONDON CITY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 


OVERSEAS BRANCH: 65 & 66 OLD BROAD ST., LONDON, E.C.2. 











Subscribed Capital - . - - £24,920,232 
Paid-up Capital - - ~ - ~ 5,191,715 
Reserve Fund - - - ~ - - 4,345,241 


| = 





(2nd May, 1918.) 


Deposits’ - - - - - - - £230,030,585 
Cash in hand and Balances at 

Bank of England - - - 75,012,029 
Money at Cali and Short Notice’ - 8,280,522 
Bills of Exchange - - - - - 23,305,323 





Over 1,000 Offices in the United Kingdom. 


This Bank will collect for its Customers 
free of commission, cheques on the 
Beifast Banking Company Limited. 































Children thrive on 


Fry’s Pure Cocoa, made 
from the choicest obtainable 
Cocoa beans. 


“A Cocoa bean is a kind 
of vegetable egg which con- 
tains all that is needed to 
-build up a human body.” 


“Fry’s is my Ideal of Per- 
fection—there is No Better 
Food.”’—Dr. Andrew Wilson, F.R.S.E., &e. 





REAKFAST 
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Will you send 
them 2/6? 


The usual ANNUAL APPEAL 


-P 


in memory of the late Dr. 


because the need is greater ? 





Cheques and Orders 
(Notes should be Re 
Baker, M.A., 


Head Offices 


payable * Dr. Barnardo 
gistered), and address« 
LL.B., a 


18 to 20 STEPNEY 





Home 
to the 


fts please mention THE Qt 


Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


is made for 


Will you please help the Homes to raise more this year, 


I 
H 


CAUSEWAY, 


IVER 


nd Bi 


orary Dit r, Wi 


ill of help 


HALF-CROWNS | 6 


to nelp to pay the Food Bill for their great family of 7,300 \ | 
children. } 

The provision of food for THE LARGEST FAMILY IN THI ieee | 
WORLD is a serious problem, especially in these times of high | 
food prices. 


Last year 232,304 Half-Crowns were raised for this Fund 


3arnardo. 


ore, 


LONDON, E.1, 


“fv, 1915. 

















SHAMPOO 
POWDER 


y Kills Nits 


and absolutely eradi 
cates and prevents all 
Parasites inthe hair. 
boon to mothers fac- 
tory workers. &c. Sold 
generally by chemists 
in 2d. packets. 
Sole Makers : 

LAWSON &Co. (Bristol) Ltd. 

St. Philip's, Bristol. 















The proof of the polish 





is in the using. 


That is why | IK 
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For FURNITURE 


FLOORS 
and LINOLEUM 
Write for Illustrated Booklet to— 


RONUK, Ltd. (Dept. 22), PORTSLADE, Brighton, Sussex. 
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IT IS NATURE'S REMEDY. 
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SECTION FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Her design is not only suitable for 


pages. 
a tail-piece, but it shows a good deal of 
So many of the tail- 
pieces which were tail-pieces were so very 


originality as well. 


unoriginal in idea. 

From the large number of drawings sub- 
mitted, the work sent in by the following 
competitors 1s Very Highly Commended : 

Edith H. Palmer, Gladys Huddart, R. D. 
Coleman, W. C. Jackman, R. H. Carter, 
Norman Stead, Esterel Beauchamp, Audrey 
Mullins, Avril Anderson, Dorothy E. Wry- 
croft, H. A. Roebuck, E. Shorthand, 
Dorothy Rowe. 


Highly Commended : 

Eric S. Jokes, Hubert S. T. 
Phyllis Ray Engleheart, 
Cameron, Lucy D. Thurston, Margaret 
Hemingway, Florence C. Winsen, R. H 
Marlow, Ruby Sanderson, V. L. Sedgeman, 
‘Nancy Logan, Claire Wright, Nora E. Lees, 
George Noble, Kathleen McLean, Stuart 
Errington, M. Miller, Judy Charles, Alice 
Wilson, Lilian B. Lawson, Hannah Green- 
wood, George Fairhurst, Geoffrey Fiennes. 


Deane, 
Christian E. 


New Literary Competition 
The literary prize this month 
given for the best sriginal poem received 
at this office by the 20th of July 
will be Five Shillings 
exceed 24 lines in 
certified as the 
of the 


will be 


The prize 
must not 
length, and must be 
original and unaided work 


competitor 


Poems 


I hope we shall get as 
big an entry for the 
we did for the 


Poem Competition as 
tory one 
Drawing Competition 

The Editor is also oftering a prize of Half 
t Guinea for the best “‘ Study of a Child,” 
in black-and-white, sent in by a QUIVER 
reader ] 


Drawings may be in pen-and-ink, 


pencil, charcoal, or any other black-and- 
white medium, but they must not be in 
colour this 


our 


time This subject ought to 
give figure-artists a chance. Several 


of you are very good at figure drawing, so 
[ shall expect some excellent results. 


Rules for Competitors 


t. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor In the case of literary 
competitions work must be written upon one side of 
the paper only 

2. Competitor name, age and address must be 
clearly written upon each entry not enclosed on a 
separate sheet ot paper, All loos pages must Le 

T 


pinned togethet 


70 


d 


2 


3. Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more than 
one entry may be submitted by one competitor for 
each competition. 

No entry can be returned unless accompanied 
by a fully-stamped and directed envelope, large 
enough to contain it. Brown paper string, 
wrappers, and Stamps unaccompanied by envelopes 
are insuthcient. 

5. All entries must be received at this office by 
July 20th, 1918. They should be addressed ‘*Com 
petitions,’ Tue Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C. 4. 


and 


No Age Limit for Competitors 

By the way, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity of telling you once again that there is 
no age limit for competitors. You may be 
six, or you may be sixteen, or you may be 
even sixty, so long as you are a reader of 
THE QUIVER you are entitled to enter for 
the competitions announced in this section. 
The only conditions of entrance are that you 
keep the rules, and, amongst other details, 
do not neglect to give your correct age, 
even though you are ‘‘ over twenty-one.” 
A certain allowance is made for age, so you 
see it is absolutely necessary that you should 
state what it is, although, as you have no 
doubt perceived, I do not publish prize- 
winners’ ages unless the competitors are so 
young that it is an additional credit to them 
to have won the first place. 


And no Anonymous Contributions 
There is one more thing I want to impress 
upon future no 


anonymous contributions will be accepted, 


you—or rather two. In 
and not more than one entry from one com 
petitor will be allowed in each class. Some 
competitors have been adopting pseudonyms 
lately, and some of them have got into the 
habit of two 
drawings each month. You may enter both 
for the literary and artistic competitions 
each month if you like, but you must not 
send in more than one entry for each. Is 


sending in storles or two 


that quite clear to everybody 


Please Remember the Stamps 

And while we are talking about the rules, 
we may as have it out about th 
postages for returned contributions at the 
time and I 
have thought it was plain enough for all to 
understand—‘* No returned 
unless accompanied by a fully-stamped and 


well 


same Rule 4 reads, should 


entry can be 


directed envelope, lavge enough to contain 
it (Please the italicised 


Stamps unaccompanied by envelopes art 


' 
note words; !) 


insufficient.’” And so are wrappers, and so 


) 
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are bits of brown paper and odds and ends 
of string. If you haven’t got an envelope 
large enough for your purpose by you, please 
beg, borrow or steal one—no, perhaps you’d 
better not do that, it might get me into 
trouble! Suppose we say buy one instead 
—and don’t think to yourself “Oh, it 
doesn’t matter. Daphne always does return 
my entries, no matter what sort of a wrapper 
I send, she won’t mind doing it once again.” 
One of these days you'll find Daphne does 
mind: so if you find that the story which 
was to have made your fortune, or the 
drawing design which you had hoped would 
have brought you world-wide fame, has gone 
to swell one of the waste-paper collections 
now being made all over the country—well, 
don’t say I didn’t warn you, that’s all. 


Some Books to Read 

It is a long time since we have had room 
to publish a list of books, but since we have 
no Correspondence Column to devour our 
space this month, I think we might manage 
to squeeze a short one in now. In future I 
shall not publish the names of the readers 
who recommend the books. It makes the 
book list rather confusing, and I think we 
shall get on just as well without. But, of 
course, I want you to continue to send me 
titles, with the prices and the publishers’ 
names where you know them, and I am 
quite ready to receive lists againnow. Here 
are a few books I think most of you would 
like: 


Novels 

“The Pretender.” Robert W. Service. (Fisher 
Unwin, 1s. 3d.) 

“ The Trail of ’98.". Robert W. Service. (Fisher 
Unwm, ts. 3d.) 

“ Ann Veronica.” H. G. Wells. (Fisher Unwin, 
Is. 3d.) 

“Jitny and the Boys.” 
(Murray, 5s.) 

“The Major.” Ralph Connor. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.) 

“Molly Make - Believe.” 
Abbott. (Heinemann, ts. 3d.) 

“The Babe, B.A.” E, F. Benson. 
(Heinemann, ts. 3d.) 


Bennet Copleston. 


Eleanor 


Poetry 
** Songs of a Shanty-Man.” William 
F. Benger. (Musson Book Co., 5s.) 
“Welsh Poets, a Contemporary 
Anthology.” 
(Erskine Mac- 
Donald, 2s. 6d.) 
“Refining 














“The Lyceum Dook of War Verse.” (Ersk 
MacDonald, ts. 6d.). 


Miscellaneous 

“War According to Clausewit7.”” Major neral 
Pilcher. (Cassell, 7s. 6d : 

“Under One Roof: A Family Record.” Mar 
Cholmondeley. (Murray, 4s. 6d.) 

“ With Silent Friends.’”” Richard King. fordan 


Gaskell, 5s.) 


The prices put against the above volumes 
are only temporary. Book prices, like all 
other prices, are rising every day. But, at 
the time of writing, these are the net pri 


to the best of my knowledge 


Friends Wanted 

I have two appeals to make this month 
to kind-hearted readers. A _ girl reader, 
living at Croydon, is anxious to find a com- 
panion for her walks. She is a booking- 
clerk at a busy station, and likes to occupy 
her spare time in taking long walks, but 
finds that most of her girl friends “ fight 
shy ” of walking If any reader living at 
Purley, Sutton, or Wimbledon would some 
times go for a walk with her, she would be 
very glad. I wonder whether we have any 
energetic readers who will step into the 
breach ? 

Then an invalid girl of twenty-four, whe 
was too late to insert an advertisement in 
the Correspondence Column, wants to find 
a letter-friend. She suffers a good deal 
with her back, and would very much appre- 
ciate a friendly correspondence which would 


help to cheer her rather lonely days. Surely 
there is somebody who would be glad to help 
her ? If any of vou would care to write 


to either of these readers, will you send your 
letters under cover to me in the usual way 
and I will send them on for vou. 


Another Talk Next Month 

It has been quite nice to have 
had a real talk with you again, 
but I must not let mv pen—or 


rather my tvpewriter—run away 
with me, or we shall have the 
Editor wanting to cut off some 
thing more. So good-bye until 
August, when I hope we shall 
have another 
sood long 


~D talk. 


Fires.” Lt. Se Yours 
Halliday. (Er- are : ; 
skine Macbonu- This Tail-piece Design was carried out by Rachel Carnegie SINCErelys 
ald, 2s. 6d.) aged 16). DAPUXE. 
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